



\our horoscope indicates that your hard work 
is about to be richly rewarded. 
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"I have 
my own ideas 
about smoking? 


“I know what I like out 
of life. And one of the 
things 1 like is smoking. 

But there’s no getting 
away from the stories I 
keep hearing about ciga¬ 
rettes and high tar. 

“There’s also no get¬ 
ting away from why 1 
smoke. I smoke for the 
pleasure of it. For the taste. 

And for enjoying a ciga¬ 
rette after my long day as a 
teacher. 

“Then at night when I 
work my other job — as a 
drummer—I enjoy lighting 
up between sets. It's part of 
the way 1 live. 

“For me, the dilemma was 
how to find a cigarette that 
could give me taste without high 
tar. And that was quite a dilemma. 

“Which is why 1 appreciate 
Vantage as much as 1 do. It’s the 
only low-tar cigarette I’ve found 
(and I’ve tried several other brands) 


Regular. Menthol, 
and Vantage 100s. 


that really gives 
me cigarette taste 
and satisfaction. 
“And the 
Vantage filter is 
especially neat 
because it’s firm 
yet easy drawing. 

“As far as 
Vantage goes, my 
mind is made up. 
And that’s just the 
way I like it." 

Mike Barbano 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Ykntage. A lot of taste without a lot of tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER: 11 mg. "tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 

MENTHOL 11 mg. "tar",0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. *77 ; 
FILTER 100‘s: 11 mg. "tar”. 0.9 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette by FTC method. 



CHEVROLET MONTE CARLO AND MALIBU 

PONTIAC GRAND PRIX AND LEMANS 


OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS SUPREME AND CUTLASS SALON 

BUICK REGAL AND CENTURY 

These great GM car names 
show an impressive 
34% estimated average 
fuel-economy improvement 
over 1975 models, based 
on EPA figures. 

Why did we use 1975 models to arrive at our 
fuel-economy improvement percentage for this 
group of cars? Simply because 1975 was the first 
year the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
began publishing "city" as well as "highway" gas- 
mileage ratings for specific cars, thus enabling us 
to establish a combined figure as a logical bench¬ 
mark for our comparison. 

But improved fuel-economy isn’t the only 
reason why these great GM nameplates have 
become so popular. 

Both sedans and coupes offer more head 
room, leg room and rear-seat knee room. 


No wonder they're selling by the hundreds of thousands. 


There’s more efficient use of trunk space. 

They’re easier to maneuver in city traffic. 

And there are extensive corrosion-resisting 
treatments to help them keep their good 
looks. 

So. look. If you're considering improved 
fuel economy plus a whole lot more in a 1978 
car. stop by your GM dealer’s 
and ask to test-drive his exciting 
new models. 

You’ll be following the lead 
of so many people who think 
they're the way to go for 78. 
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Changing 

Your 

Address? 


If you’re about to make a move, 
here’s how to insure that 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets 
there as soon as you do! 



1. Let us know 4 weeks in 
advance. 

2. Attach the address label on the 
cover of one of your subscription 
copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy). 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Matt to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
541 North Fairbanks Court. 
Chicago. Illinois 6061V 

For even faster service on this 
or other matters concerning 
your subscription—billing, 
renewal, complaints, additional 
subscriptions—call toll free: 
800 - 621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

To order SI check box: □ new renewal 


NAME _ 

PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS APT NO 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 

Subscription price in the U S . Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands $20 
a year Military personnel anywhere in the 
world, $1750 All others, $24 a year 


LETTER FROM THE PUBILIIBIHIER 



Among the special contributions of 
Special Contributor Robert Cantwell 
have been articles on subjects as diverse 
as polo’s Cecil Smith (SI, May 9,1977), 
the history of free road maps (June 22, 
1964), llamas in Oregon (Nov. 22,1976) 
and the man who wrote Waltzing Ma¬ 
tilda (Dec. 9, 1974). His first article 
about birds—to be exact, about Alex¬ 
ander Wilson, a predecessor of Audu¬ 
bon—appeared here in 1956. He ex¬ 
panded it to a comprehensive 
biography and went on to write a score 
or more stories about hawks, starlings, 
black brant, ducks and birds and bird 
watchers in genera). The birds were fa¬ 
miliar and the places he studied them 
easily reached. 

“I found Wilson’s nine-volume 
American Ornithology in the geology 
library of Columbia University," Cant¬ 
well recalls. “Because they are big 
books, somebody, long ago, stored them 
among oversized geological works 
showing the insides of mountains. The 
charge-out cards indicated that the last 
time they had been borrowed was in 
1849.1 studied the birds of Mark Cates- 
by, an early English naturalist, in the 
rare-book room of the New York Pub¬ 
lic Library, where they lock you in 
while you look at their books. Then, 
when I wrote about the influence of 
birdsongs on popular music, I worked 
in the Library of Congress.” 

This time Cantwell has written about 
an expedition into a Mexican wilder¬ 
ness. where he found the fresh air and 


live birds a startling change for the bet¬ 
ter. The group was in search of a large, 
ungainly, inhospitable fowl called the 
horned guan, and secondarily interest¬ 
ed in an elusive little green-and-blue 
bird called the azure-rumped tanager. 
The place the bird watchers went to find 
these dissimilar rarities was the small 
village of El Triunfo in the Sierra Ma- 
dre range. From November until April, 
this is a traditional meeting ground for 
south-migrating Northern birds and in¬ 
numerable local residents—there were 
so many birds of so many species, Cant¬ 
well says, that the more experienced 
watchers “appeared to be dazed or hyp¬ 
notized.” Coming to El Triunfo from 
the Library of Congress, Cantwell 
might have been expected to succumb 
to the ornithological bends, and, in¬ 
deed, at the end of the first day, having 
sighted an emerald toucanet. a blue- 
crowned chlorophonia, a hooded gros¬ 
beak. a spotted nightingale-thrush, a 
cinnamon flower-piercer, a brown- 
backed solitaire and a number of black 
robins, he gave up trying to start a life 
list and devoted his tape recorder to the 
comments of the other bird watchers. 

“Their sport began at 5 a.m.,” Cant¬ 
well says. “When they were not scram¬ 
bling up steep ridges, they could be seen 
transfixed at the edges of clearings, 
leaning backward, binoculars focused 
on the upper branches of trees, expres¬ 
sions of satisfaction on their faces. 

“But the real attraction of birding in 
the wilderness, l suspect, is a sense of re¬ 
discovery. This must be somewhat like 
the abundance of the bird world known 
to Wilson and Catesby and Audubon. 
The main purpose of all the effort was 
to find the horned guan and perhaps 
make some modest contribution to sci¬ 
ence in the process. But whether or not 
the guan was sighted, the other birds 
the group observed would have made 
the search worthwhile. 

“Bird watching.” Cantwell reasons, 
“is a sport in which nobody loses.” 
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In theory, it’s a simple game. 

Golf. The ball just sits there. Waiting 
for you to hit it cleanly and crisply 
down the center of the fairway. You 
have all the time in the world. No 
pitcher is hurling the ball at you at 
90 miles an hour. No linebacker is 
charging at you. 

But golf turns full-grown adults 
into children. Gives the most hard¬ 
ened pros the shakes. And is one 
of the most addictive obsessions in 
American sports. 

Everybody wants advice. 

Which is why they like to watch the 
pros. And when it comes to seeing 
them, there’s no better way than 
television—and no better place than 
on NBC. 

We were the first to use hand-held 
cameras—to get out on the course 


to bring you the action. Getting in 
close to see how the pros hold their 
clubs. Or read a green. With slow 
motion replay to see the way they 
move through a shot. 

You see it all on NBC. 

From the very first tournament of the 
season, we’re out there bringing 
you the golf you want. The way you 
want to see it. The men. The women. 
All the pros, on NBC! 

The Joe Garagiola Tucson Open 

The Bob Hope Desert Classic 

The Florida Citrus Open 

The Greater Greensboro Open 

The Colgate-Dinah Shore Winners Circle 

The Legends of Golf 

The Houston Open 

The LPGA Championship’ 

NBC Sports 




Saturday, February 11 

The Bod Hope Desert 
Classic and 
College Basketball 

Sunday, February 12 

The Bob Hope Desert 
Classic along with 
SportsWorld and College 
Basketball 

Check your local TV listings 
for time and channel. 



3 GOOD 

REASONS 

FOR 

BUYING AN 
EMPIRE 
CART¬ 
RIDGE 

1 YOUR RECORDS WILL LAST 
■ LONGER. Unlike ordinary 
magnetic cartridges. Empire's vari¬ 
able reluctance cartridges have a 
diamond stylus that floats free of its 
magnets. This imposes much less 
weight on the record surface and 
insures much longer record life. 

2 YOUR RECORDS WILL 
■ SOUND BETTER. Empire 
sound is spectacular. Distortion at 
standard groove velocity does not 
exceed .05%. Instruments don't 
waver; channel separation is razor 
sharp. 

3 MORE CARTRIDGE FOR 
■ YOUR MONEY. We use 4 

poles, 4 coils and three magnets in 
our cartridge (more than any other 
brand). Each cartridge must pass 
rigid tests before shipment. 

For more good reasons to buy an 
Empire cartridge write for your free 
catalogue: 

EMPIRE SCIENTIFICCORP. 
Garden City. N.Y 11530 

Mfd. U S A 
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by ROBERT CANTWELL 


FOR BIRD WATCHERS. THE AUTHORIZED 
BIOGRAPHY OF ROGER TORY PETERSON 


Will Rogers traveled so rr.uch and attended 
so many banquets that his homecomings were 
events. When he sat down to dinner on one 
occasion, the story goes, his wife said to their 
children. “The man with us tonight. I am sure, 
needs no introduction ..." and Rogers au¬ 
tomatically stood up to make a speech. 

Roger Tory Peterson may rank second to 
Will Rogers in miles traveled and lectures de¬ 
livered. He began making speeches about 
birds for the Audubon Society in 1935. and 
he has gone on talking about birds and writ¬ 
ing about them and painting them ever since. 
He once made 11 speeches in four days. When 
he arrived for his first lecture at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, he was terrified to dis¬ 
cover an audience of 1.500 children. But an 
ornithological friend helped him out. Peter¬ 
son told a ghost story about a screech owl. 
He imitated its ghostly call, and from the dark 
balcony there came a perfect imitation of the 
owl's screech in reply. After that, the chil¬ 
dren were in the palm of his hand. The Au¬ 
dubon Society had only 3.500 members in 
those days (today there are more than 350.- 
000) and little money. Peterson drove his own 
second-hand Buick coupe, sometimes 200 to 
300 miles in a day, week after week. He re¬ 
calls that he could keep up the pace for about 
three weeks. “... after that. I was a bore.” 

One thing Roger Tory Peterson does not 
need is an introduction, at least not among 
bird watchers. That there are more than 20 
million in the U.S. today is due in no small 
part to his work, plus the energy and passion 
that went into promoting it. 

John C. Devlin and Grace Naismith. in 
The World of Roger Tory Peterson (Times 
Books, $14.95), report that Peterson's pio¬ 
neering A Field Guide to the Birds, first pub¬ 
lished in 1934. is in its 47th edition (more 
than two million copies) and has spawned 
many rival guides. Peterson has earned eight 
honorary degrees. 26 awards in art. ornithol¬ 
ogy, conservation and public service, In 1975 
he was chosen the most famous person to 
have come from Jamestown. N.Y.. defeating 
Lucille Ball by one vote. 

Peterson was born in 1908. the son of a 
Swedish-immigrant father and a German-im¬ 
migrant mother. His seventh-grade teacher in¬ 
spired his interest in birds when he was 11 
years old, and Ernest Thompson Seton's Two 
Little Savages, a boys' book that combined a 
moderately interesting story with instructions 
and plans for building cabins and traps and 
getting along in the woods, also intrigued the 


fledgling ornithologist. By the time Peterson 
graduated from high school at 16 he was so 
well known locally for his drawings of birds 
and plants that the yearbook captioned his 
photograph here are the makings of a 
GREAT NATURALIST. At age 17. with S80 saved 
from his job in a furniture factory—he lac¬ 
quered expensive liquor cabinets, which were 
status symbols during Prohibition—he set off 
for New York to attend a three-day meeting 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, where 
two of his paintings had been accepted for ex¬ 
hibition. It was here he met experts in the 
field who were to become early mentors and 
lifelong friends. 

Peterson was a public figure from the start. 
Authors Devlin and Naismith define that pub¬ 
lic as a melange of artists, scientists, conser¬ 
vationists. rivals and friends, and a horde of 
hero-worshipping followers. The authors 
taped more than 100 interviews. And there is 
a feeling, in reading the book, that Peterson 
was often more of a public figure than he 
wanted to become. His own books, especial¬ 
ly Birds Over America, have a brisk, matter- 
of-fact air, with every person and every bird 
introduced with some bright, particular iden¬ 
tifying fact, but in this authorized biography 
there is a monotony of organizations and of¬ 
ficials. Characters become titleholders: "... 
one-time president of the Canadian Audubon 
Society"; "... former curator of the Bruce 
Museum”; "Elliot Richardson, later to be Am¬ 
bassador to Britain. .. (who was a student 
when Peterson taught painting). Comments 
throughout the book arc admiring without be¬ 
ing revealing. “One of Roger's characteristics 
as a genius ... is absentmindedness.” "He 
was born a genius to do what he wanted to." 
"Geniuses make their own rules.” The au¬ 
thors have tried to humanize the testimonials 
by w'riting extensively of Peterson's three 
marriages, quoting friends, wives and ex- 
wives impartially, resulting in passages like 
this: 

Mildred wanted children. 

Roger did not want children. 

Mildred loved music. 

Mildred loved people. 

Roger loved Mildred. 

Roger loved Roger. 

What does come through is a sense of Pe¬ 
terson's energy and tenacity, his talent for 
painting birds, his constant travels, his abil¬ 
ity (as Elliot Richardson wrote) to make peo¬ 
ple see “that there is a lot of life around us 
that we don't take in because we aren't look¬ 
ing. we aren't listening, we aren't paying at¬ 
tention." The massive research in this book 
docs not give a clear picture of Peterson as 
an individual, but it docs give something per¬ 
haps more valuable—it makes you want to 
read or reread Peterson’s own books. end 






From one form of energy comes strength 
to develop another. And another. 


Developing any source of energy 
-an oil field, a coal mine, a ura¬ 
nium deposit—takes a lot of time 
and money. 

Fortunately, Conoco has 
revenues from all these sources. 
And we pool them. So we have the 
flexibility to apply financing where 
it's needed. And the stability to 
continue this financing over long 
years of development. 


For instance, we've plowed addi¬ 
tional money into coal—to increase 
coal production, mine safety 
and employment. 

Now coal and oil help fund 
our development of uranium 
and research into new forms of 
energy, such as synthetic gas and 
gasoline, that aren't commercially 
practical today but could be in 
the future. 


This year alone, we plan to 
spend more than $1 billion to develop 
more energy supplies. 

From the many forms of energy 
Conoco produces today comes the 
financial strength to produce the 
fuels of tomorrow. 

(conoco) 

Doing more with energy. 


To learn more about what we're doing with energy, write Dept. B. Continental Oil Company. Stamford, Conn. 06904. 






“Great news, team! Neul 
with a whole new line! 

















































Low tar 
Tareytons 

Flavor improved by Flavor improved 

charcoal filtration. by dual filtration . 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


The U.S. Government uses charcoal 
filtration to freshen air in subs and 
spacecraft—and to improve the taste 
of drinking water. No other low tar 
equals Tareyton lights' taste because 
no other low tar has Tareyton’s 
charcoal filtration. 


The one menthol that 
gives you full natural 
menthol flavor with 
low tar. Tareyton 
menthol’s exclusive 
dual white filter cuts tar 
without cutting taste. 
















Edited by JOE JARES 


CHAMPION BY COMMITTEE 

From Barons Court in London, head¬ 
quarters of the International Tennis Fed¬ 
eration, comes word that the ITF plans 
“to make its own formal judgment on 
the matter” of which man and woman 
each year deserves the title “world cham¬ 
pion.” For more than 60 years this issue 
has been left to journalists, computers 
and point systems, but now the ITF has 
created two committees to do the offi¬ 
cial anointing, starting in 1978. Don 
Budge, Fred Perry and Lew Hoad will 
pick the man; Margaret Court, Margaret 
du Pont and Ann Haydon Jones will pick 
the woman. 

However, the formal judgment of Bob 
Briner, executive director of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Tennis Professionals, is that 
the ITF’s thinking is as fuzzy as a new 
ball. Briner believes that, for the men at 
least, the winner should be determined 
by the Colgate Grand Prix Masters tour¬ 
nament, which “brings together the top 
eight players in the world based on their 
court results during year-round, world¬ 
wide, all-surface competition. 

“Of all the tennis organizations, the 
ITF has less to do with big-time tennis 
than any other.” says Briner. “The ITF 
could close up tomorrow and the pro 
game would go on without missing a 
beat.... Saying they are going to name 
an official world champion is roughly 
akin to ihe AAU announcing that it is 
going to name the most valuable player 
of the National Basketball Association." 

In other words, the selection of the 
world champs will continue to be cha¬ 
otic and controversial. But then why 
should it be any different from most other 
aspects of tennis? 

COLD FIGURES 

Here’s a sports problem that is included 
in an article on puzzles in, of all places. 
The Farmer’s Almanac for 1978. 

A five-team hockey league lost most 
of its records before the end of the sea¬ 
son. A statistician was hired and told to 
reconstruct the stats—games played. 


won, lost, tied; season points; goals 
scored, goals given up—from the few de¬ 
tails available to him. The statistician 
knew that each team was scheduled to 
play every other team once and. as is cus¬ 
tomary in hockey, a team earned two 
points for a win. one point for a tie, no 
points for a loss. Otherwise, all he knew 
was: 

• The Canadiens had not lost a game. 

• The Bombardiers had scored five goals 
and had given up two. 

• The Algonquins and Delawares had 
both played their four games, the Ca¬ 
nadiens had played three, and the Es¬ 
quimaux two. 

• The Algonquins had a season total of 
five points, the Canadiens and Delawares 
three each, the Esquimaux none. 

• The Algonquins had scored seven goals 
in their four games and had given up 
one. The Esquimaux had scored two, giv¬ 
en up six. 

• The Delawares had scored five, but 
their goals-against total was missing. 

• The Canadiens had given up four 
goals, but their goals-scored total was 
missing. 

From these fragmentary data the stat¬ 
istician not only had to reconstruct the 
standings, but he also had to determine 
which teams had played which so far. 
and what the results and the scores of 
each game had been. 

He did it. 

Can you? 

PGA BELOW PAR 

Golfer Lee Trevino complains that 
the pro golf tour is one of the few sports 
organizations that does not provide 
full-time medical services to its 
participants. 

“Say you get a little hitch in your back 
on the practice tee 15 minutes before 
you’re supposed to tee off,” says Trevi¬ 
no. “You’re naturally worried about it. 
but what can you do? It’s not like you 
can say, ‘Send in the reserve. I’ll catch 
him on 15.’ You go out on the first tee 
on Thursday or you’re out.” 


MARYLAND BEAUTY 

A new film version of Black Beauty. 
Anna Sewell’s classic 1877 novel, was se¬ 
rialized for five nights on TV last week. 
Universal Studios took a few liberties 
with the story, such as changing the set¬ 
ting from England to Maryland, which 
is traditional—and very beautiful—horse 
country. When Beauty is forced to pull 
a city cab, the city is supposed to be old 
Baltimore. 

However, all the filming was done in 
Kentucky during the fall. And what is 
supposed to be pre-1900 Baltimore is 
actually Paris. Ky. with its parking me¬ 
ters removed. 

BIORHYTHMICAL WARFARE 

A basketball coach in New Jersey is us¬ 
ing a strategy that may make pep talks ob¬ 
solete. Coach Ken Leary of Pleasantville 
High claims his team is 13-2 because, fol¬ 
lowing the suggestion of his athletic di¬ 



rector, Joe Clements, he has been chart¬ 
ing his players’ biorhythms. By using 
printouts from the school’s computer, 
Leary claims to know who will be hot 
and who will be cold even before warm¬ 
ups. "They use these things with airline 
pilots, so it makes sense to use them for 
something like a basketball team.” he 
said. "From the results so far, I honestly 
believe biorhythms are as good a coach¬ 
ing tool as any other.” 

Until last week the most disadvanta¬ 
geous set of biorhythms in the nation 
must have belonged to the Stockbridge 
(Wis.) High School basketball team. 
Stockbridge had lost 90 consecutive 
games dating back to November of 1972. 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


The Milwaukee Bucks had treated the 
team to a night on the town just to keep 
its spirits up. But after a five-year valley. 
Stockbridge’s biorhythms finally hit a 
peak last Tuesday, and the Indians beat 
JFK Prep from St. Nazianz 45-35. The 
players gleefully cut down the nets and 
flashed the score on the scoreboard for 
half an hour after the game. Governor 
Martin Schreiber has been asked to pro¬ 
claim a Siockbridge Day in Wisconsin. 

AND THEN THERE WAS ONE 

The University Lake high school girls' 
basketball team from Hartland. Wis.— 
yep. that state again—was playing Shore- 
land Lutheran High in Kenosha recently. 
Four University Lake players were out 
sick with the flu. leaving only five to suit 
up. Still, the Lakers led 22-11 at halftime. 

Soon, however. University Lake start¬ 
ed to recede. Mary Allen fouled out. and 
the Lakers finished the third quarter with 
four players and a 25-16 lead. Rita Lan¬ 
dis sprained an ankle and departed early 
in the fourth quarter. Sandy Saeger 
fouled out with less than three minutes 
left. And Ann Yeomans fouled out with 
about one minute to go; but her team still 
led 33-25. That left Laura Merisalo. who 
had four fouls, to play against five Shore- 
land opponents, a problem on defense 
certainly but also a headache when she 
had to inbound the ball (she tossed it to 
an opponent and tried to steal it back). 

Laura gave up four points in that final 
minute, but University Lake still won 
33-29. 

THE WHITTIER CONNECTION 

When Gordon Jones, turf writer and 
handicapper for the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner . arrived at Santa Anita last 
Thursday, there was a message: "Some 
guy who says he's Richard Nixon wants 
you to call him.” Knowing that the ex- 
President seldom, if ever, calls reporters. 
Jones dialed the number skeptically. 

"This is Richard Nixon.” said a voice 
hesitantly. “I am calling to say I think 
you wrote a very sensitive piece about 
George Allen in today's paper." Jones 
had told of meeting Allen when the hand¬ 
icapper was track captain at Whittier 
College and Allen was football coach. It 
was one of the few complimentary sto¬ 
ries to appear about the former Redskin 
coach, a longtime friend of Nixon’s, since 
he had been named to take over the 
Rams. 

The reporter reminded the ex-Presi¬ 


dent that they had met previously, that 
his father had been president of Whit¬ 
tier when Nixon was a trustee. Nixon 
then began to philosophize on coaching 
and leadership. On Vince Lombardi: "A 
lot of this players] thought he was a mean 
S.O.B. and they cussed him for the way 
he drove them. But they won with 
him...." On George Allen: “He is tough 
and players don't always love a coach 
for that. But a coach doesn’t have to be 
loved to win. He has to be respected.... 
He isn’t much for a pat on the back for re¬ 
porters. He's more golly and gee and a 
milk shake, and I don't think most mem¬ 
bers of the press are that way.” 

Which brought him to. “What I want 
to know is why a nice Whittier College 
graduate like you is covering the horses. 

1 think you might want to move up from 
horse races to political races.... It's all 
right to cover the horse races, but don't 
bet on them because you can’t beat 
them.” 

Jones, a former USC journalism teach¬ 
er who is billed by his paper as Profes¬ 
sor Gordon Jones, pondered the ad¬ 
vice—for all of five seconds—before 
rushing to the press-box pari-mutuel win¬ 
dow. He won that bet and the next and 
the next—a $263 exacta—and finished 
with more than a $1,000 profit for the 
day to go with his exclusive story. 

THE LAST JAM 

If we ignore the mythical claims in be¬ 
half of Abner Doubleday. there remain 
only three North Americans who invent¬ 
ed a sport from scratch. One was Dr. 
James Naismith. the Canadian who con¬ 
ceived basketball. The second was Wil¬ 
liam G. Morgan, who created volleyball 
in Holyoke. Mass. The third died last 
week in Encino. Calif, at the age of 74. 
His name was Leo Seltzer: the game he 
invented was Roller Derby. 

Seltzer was a theatrical and sports en¬ 
trepreneur. a marvelous American orig¬ 
inal. For a lime he promoted Walka- 
thons. with such unknowns as Frankie 
Laine and Red Skelton serving as em¬ 
cees. Then he hit upon his roller skat¬ 
ing scheme in Chicago in 1935. It was 
an instant success and with the help of 
television enjoyed two great boom pe¬ 
riods after the war. 

The Derby is moribund now. a fact 
that distressed Seltzer greatly. He al¬ 
ways hoped that his creation, which like 
pro wrestling tended to be more show ; 
biz than sport, would thrive as a legit¬ 


imate athletic contest. Seltzer was a su¬ 
perb. dispassionate businessman, a suc¬ 
cessful land developer and a partner in 
the Roller Derby Skate Co., with $30 
million in annual sales, but his family 
constantly had to talk him out of sell¬ 
ing out and investing the works in a 
new. legit Roller Derby League. One of 
the last calls he made was to Sonny Wer- 
blin. an old show biz pal who is the 
new head of Madison Square Garden, 
urging Werblin to join with him in start¬ 
ing a 100% honest Derby League. 

In a sense. Leo Seltzer suffered the 
only Naismith complex in history. It was 
never enough that his neat little game en¬ 
tertained millions of people. The hok- 
ier—and more successful—it grew, the 
more he despised w-hat he had wrought. 
He longed to leave the world a real sport. 

HOCKEY STILL SLIDING 

There is a move afoot to change the for¬ 
mat of the National Hockey League All- 
Star Game from a contest between the 
two divisions to a three-game series be¬ 
tween a team of NHL stars and a Soviet 
team. The hope is that such a series will 
attract the network TV contract the 
league desperately needs. 

That's O.K.. but rather than dwelling 
on the All-Star Game, which matters to 
hardly anyone, hockey might do better 
to have a face-off w ith its more pressing 
problems. Games between the six good 
teams and 12 bad ones lead to mismatch¬ 
es and reduced attendance. Also. NHL 
scheduling ignores its traditional and 
geographic rivalries. The underlying 
problem is a lack of cohesiveness. The 
18 NHL owners are taking 18 separate 
paths—and this is not the road to tele¬ 
vision money. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Lou Carnesecca. St. John's basketball 
coach, asked about Villanova freshman 
Forward Alex Bradley: "He’s the most 
unheralded best freshman I ever heard 
of. Does that sound right?" 

• Richie Ashburn. former Philadelphia 
Phillie outfielder, after getting 158 votes 
in the balloting for enshrinement in the 
Baseball Hall of Fame this year (he got 
only six votes the first year he was eli¬ 
gible): "I'm flattered that so many base¬ 
ball people think I'm a Hall of Famer. 
but what's hard to believe is how' 150- 
plus people have changed their minds 
about me since I became eligible, because 
I haven't had a base hit since then." end 
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GOING LIKE BLAZERS 

Portland is not just running away from 
everybody in the NBA. it's mounting an 
assault on the record books as well 


by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


T he theory is rapidly being advanced 
that nobody, not even Clint East- 
wood. is going to make it through Mult¬ 
nomah County as long as the Portland 
Trail Blazers—otherwise known as The 
Gauntlet —slay alive and healthy and re¬ 
member to keep their eyes averted from 
Coach Jack Ramsay's blinding array of 
multicolored pants. As Bill Walton fires 
his heavy ammo from the rooftops, as 
Maurice Lucas and Lionel Hollins heave 
their deadly mortars front and rear, as 
several other vaguely familiar and unfa¬ 
miliar Blazers sneak-attack from all sides, 
how can ordinary basketball teams avoid 
being massacred when Ramsay breaks 
out yet another pair of those remarkable 
trousers. They can't. They just lose qui¬ 
etly and go away. 

There is no real evidence that Ram¬ 
say's pants ("Pants?" says Guard Dave 
Twardzik. "I thought his legs were tat¬ 
tooed") have been responsible for a sing- 
gle Trail Blazer victory. But it was the 
same old show again last week in Port¬ 
land's sold-oui-forever Memorial Colise¬ 
um as well as across the river in the down¬ 
town Paramount, where the Blazer games 
are transmitted on closed circuit for an 
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Under the basket against the Bucks' John Gianelli 
and Dave Meyers. Hollins gets set to dish it oft 
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Power Forward Lucas is the team s No 2 scorer 


audience of thoroughly raving Blazerma- 
niacs. The home team won two more 
games and sent historians scurrying out 
into the rain to speculate on just how 
long sport’s newest wonder team can go 
on like this. 

It is not merely that Portland is in the 
throes of Blazermania, Part II—7- 
month-old babies attend team practices: 
a truck driver named D. D. Albritton re¬ 
cords a country-and-Western master¬ 
piece entitled Blazer Mania. Nor is it 
just that the team is defending its NBA 
championship with a zeal seldom seen 
outside a college campus. It is the fairly 
outrageous numbers the champions have 
been compiling that have people leafing 
through the pages of the record books. 

Before the All-Star Game. Portland 
won its last five games by margins of 23. 
35. 35. 20 and 20 points. Last Friday 
night, after the Blazers had crushed 
Golden State 112-92. Rick Barry was ap¬ 
proached warily by an interviewer. Barry 
had scored three baskets in the game, 
which was an improvement over the last 
time he played against Portland, when 
he scored, uh. one. Barry was asked were 
the Blazers good, better, or best? 

“This team deserves any comparison 
continued 



No. 1 of course is Walton, working with two good hands—the better to score and tote groceries. 
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BLAZERS continued 


anybody wants to make.” Barry said. 
“The old Celtics, the Knicks, Philly with 
Wilt. L.A. with Wilt, anybody. It’s a clin¬ 
ic whenever you play them. They get the 
ball out and ram it down your throat. 
Walton is a great center who does ev¬ 
erything, and all the rest complement 
each other. The Blazers may be the most 
ideal team ever put together.” 

A few nights earlier, Milwaukee Coach 
Don Nelson had been equally adulatory. 
His talented young Bucks had exploded 
for 39 points in the first quarter, had shot 
60% in the first half—and were trailing 
Portland 71-69. After the Blazers pulled 
ahead to win another laugher. 136-116, 
Nelson, who played on five champion¬ 
ship Celtic teams, spoke of “situation 
basketball. Portland reacts to situations,” 
he said. “Ninety percent of what they 
do is automatic, everyone picks it up. The 
Celtics had role-playing, defensive and 
offensive specialists. Here the attack is 
more general. Everybody on the Blazers 
can beat you at either end. They are a 
team for all time.” 

For all time. Ah. again some numbers. 
At the All-Star break. Walton and his 
merry men had won 40 games and lost 
eight. They were undefeated at home, 
with 26 straight victories this year and 
44 over two seasons, including playoff 
games. They were unbeaten in their di¬ 
vision—the Pacific, arguably the NBA’s 
strongest—with nine straight. They led 
the league in defense (100.4 points per 
game allowed), not to mention in scor¬ 
ing margin (10.1) by nearly five points a 
game. Moreover, the Trail Blazers had al¬ 
ready won as many games on the road 
as they had all of last year, and their road 
victory percentage of .636 (14-8) was 
higher than all but three NBA teams’ 
overall percentage. Projected over a full 
season (see chart), what Portland could 
do would place the team among the 
NBA’s finest ever. 

The team itself will not be the last to 
admit this. “Lack of confidence has nev¬ 
er been one of my problems.” says Wal¬ 
ton, the ringleader. “Maybe I’m just sur¬ 
prised we haven’t won more.” And as 
Larry Steele, the oldest Blazer in point 
of service—seven seasons—points out, 
“Teams are always aiming for periods of 
consistency—20 minutes of great ball, 25 
minutes. Well, we’re coming closer and 
closer to the perfect 48 minutes.” 

Last season, Ramsay could pinpoint 
the exact moment his club meshed, then 
erupted for all the world to see how good 


it was—a 146-104 November rout of the 
76ers. The improvement this year has 
been more gradual. The signs could be 
seen last spring when the Blazers em¬ 
barrassed Philadelphia by winning the 
last four games of the NBA finals. 

“Now we are more poised,” Ramsay 
said last week as he drove through the Or¬ 
egon downpour, wearing a blue jacket, 
blue shoes, blue socks—and brown plaid 
pants. “We concentrate better. We have 
fewer dry spells on offense, fewer lapses 
on defense." Then the coach himself 
lapsed, taking leave of basic coaching 
rhetoric. "Our half-court offense is bet¬ 
ter than any of those Celtic teams’,” 
Ramsay said. “We are really awesome.” 

Early on, it was refreshingly obvious 
that the Blazers had not become fat, hap¬ 
py, complacent or checkbook-conscious. 
Walton set the tone in training camp, ar¬ 
riving stronger and quicker, swigging 
huge gulps of hearts-of-artichoke juice or 
something and knocking off the required 
300 jump ropes so fast a teammate said. 
“You couldn’t even see the rope.” 

What is easier to see is the steady pro¬ 
gression of Hollins toward becoming one 
of the three or four best all-round back- 
court men in the pros. Hollins’ quick, 
ball-stealing defense always was of top 
quality, but now the Train has also 
learned to use his speed in moderation 
on the attack. Hollins’ shooting is more 
consistent—42 of 64 in Portland’s five- 
game winning streak—and his floor mis¬ 
takes less blatant. “I thought I was play¬ 
ing well early,” he says, "but in the last 
20 games. I’ve been playing great. Ev¬ 


erybody is just very confident. We want 
it all again.” 

Lucas, the Blazers' other star, vows, 
“We’re staying hungry. All of us know 
what it’s like to get blowed out. We want 
to keep doin’ the blowin’.” 

At the risk of drawing Lucas’ All-Pro 
glare, let it be noted that his assessment 
is not entirely correct. The Portland brass 
has assembled this remarkable team ac¬ 
cording to a theory based on winning as 
an inherited trait; all the Blazers have 
been big winners before. Only one mem¬ 
ber of the 11 -man roster—Bob Gross— 
did not come from an NCAA tourna¬ 
ment team, and that was because Gross’ 
college. Long Beach State, was on pro¬ 
bation. During his two years. Long 
Beach’s record was 43-9. 

The team’s small forward. Gross is that 
prime example of an excellent player toil¬ 
ing for a more than excellent team. Sim¬ 
ply, he “fills a role.” While the Waltons. 
Lucases and Hollinses dominate the sta¬ 
tistics and make the All-Star teams, Gross 
spends much of the time, as he says, “do¬ 
ing what’s left over.” This includes lead¬ 
ing the team in offensive rebounds and, 
last week, turning in what amounted to 
a perfect game against Milwaukee—19 
points, six assists, five steals. 

Like Gross, the curly-haired Tward- 
zik—“our Polish immigrant child,” As¬ 
sistant Coach Jack McKinney calls 
him—constantly is maligned as a jour¬ 
neyman living off his more gifted team¬ 
mates. This is hardly fair to the man his 
teammates have named “Fudd” (some¬ 
thing about a resemblance to Bugs Bun- 
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ny’s not-too-speedy old foe). As he was 
last season, Twardzik is the league's best 
in shooting percentage (.664) with a rep¬ 
ertoire consisting exclusively of a twist¬ 
ing corkscrew layup from three inches 
and a unique item he calls the “springer.” 
The springer is a jump shot in disguise be¬ 
cause Twardzik plainly cannot jump. 

“Who would Dave Twardzik be with¬ 
out the Trail Blazers?" asks Portland GM 
Stu Inman. “Who would K. C. Jones 
have been without the Celtics?” 

If Fudd is K. C. Jones, then Portland’s 
Lloyd Neal is the famous Celtic sixth 
man. Or Tom Owens is. Or Guard John¬ 
ny Davis. Or Steele. So deep and tal¬ 
ented is the Trail Blazer bench that op¬ 
ponents have a hard time figuring out 
which poison to accept. 

Lucas, the premier power forward in 
basketball, has missed six games, but the 
Trail Blazers have won them all. Walton 
has missed two others—one when he flew 
home to be with Susie Guth and their 
newborn son. Nathan—and the team 
won both of those as well. Five different 
Blazers have led Portland in rebounding 
in one game or another. Seven different 
men have led in assists. Nine separate 
players have led in scoring. The Port¬ 
land bench averages more than 41 points 
a game. 

“Being a sub doesn't bother me.” says 
the 6' 7" Neal. “Basically, you got to be 
a contributor. When you get in the game, 
the secret is to play so you don’t ap¬ 
prehend the flow.” What? 

Heretofore. Neal’s major notoriety 
had come from his altercations with Lak¬ 
er fan Jack Nicholson in the Los An¬ 
geles Forum (“Sit down, fool!” Neal 
yelled at the actor, who was blocking his 
view from the bench), but this season 
Neal’s rescue missions are of spine-tin¬ 
gling stuff 

In the four games in which he has 
played more than 30 minutes. Neal has 
scored 31. 33. 21 and 10 points, the last 
coming in a victory at Boston he clinched 
with three overtime baskets. Last Friday 
Neal was in street clothes resting his sore 
knees when Lucas was thrown out of the 
game for flunking a vocabulary test with 
the referees. But wait! Neal into the 
dressing room. Neal into the game. Neal 
13 points in 16 minutes. 

Owens, too. has provided R and R for 
the front line both at forward and cen¬ 
ter. A skinny and much-traveled ABA 
veteran who once was labeled “the ad¬ 
vance man for a famine.” Owens has 



'Awesome" is Ramsay's word for the Blazers and (he Blazers' word for (heir coach's taste in pants. 


found a home in Portland, where he has 
used his intelligence as well as his pass¬ 
ing and scoring ability (13 games in dou¬ 
ble figures) to blend into the Blazer sys¬ 
tem. “Playing 12 minutes here is like 
playing 20 anywhere else, the center par¬ 
ticipates so much.” Owens says. 

As any of the local woodchoppers 
would tell you. however, there is anoth¬ 
er center who must participate for the 
Blazers to continue devastating the N BA. 
Though he does not lead the league in re¬ 
bounding or blocked shots, as he has be¬ 
fore. Bill Walton is playing a more com¬ 
plete defensive game. With the metal pin 
having been removed from his left wrist. 
Walton is also varying his offensive game 
to a great extent, setting up on the right 
side, hooking both ways. “The difference 
is I have two hands now instead of one.” 
he says. “Two hands for shooting, pass¬ 
ing. carrying the groceries, everything." 

Also for shielding his privacy from the 
dastardly designs of the horrible, prying 
media. The other day at the airport Wal¬ 
ton put both hands over the lens of a TV 
camera when a national network tried 
to take a picture of older son Adam, who 
was there to meet the Blazers' plane. 

Be that as it may. Walton seems more 
relaxed and comfortable with the op¬ 
position. which is to say anyone un¬ 
acquainted with the Grateful Dead. Last 
week, between favoring a banquet au¬ 


dience with some self-mockery, smashing 
a journalist in the face with a marsh¬ 
mallow pie on McKinney’s closed-cir¬ 
cuit pregame show and admitting he 
was “happy and excited” to be going 
to the All-Star Game. Walton gave the 
impression that he has finally accepted 
more responsibility in the public sector. 

Walton always has maintained a joy¬ 
ful spontaneity with coaches and team¬ 
mates. No longer “the Chief.” a mon¬ 
iker that seemed to hold contrary 
meanings he didn’t appreciate. Walton 
has been renamed “Beaver" (by Tward¬ 
zik)—not in tribute to his teeth but after 
his middle name. Theodore, which was 
Beaver Cleaver's real name on Leave It 
to Beaver. 

In practice last week Beaver and Fudd 
and the rest of the once and future cham¬ 
pions interrupted their march toward im¬ 
mortality long enough to ridicule’ anew 
the vivid ensembles of “our bald-headed 
emperor.” to play soccer against the scor¬ 
er’s table and to balance as many balls 
as they could on the basket rim. The Blaz¬ 
ers piled 10 up there before all the balls 
came tumbling down. 

“What is the purpose of this?” said 
Ramsay, who had wandered over to in¬ 
vestigate the uproar. 

“Guinness. Guinness," called out Wal¬ 
ton. referring to the book of world 
records. Which was only fitting. end 
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Bama's Mike Curington had reason to cheer with two firsts and a strong 400 medley showing. 


HIGH TIDE 
WASHES 
OVER VOLS 


Coon skin caps and 'Big Orange' water 
weren't nearly enough for Tennessee in 
its swimming summit with Alabama 

by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 

I f elections were held today to choose 
the most unbeloved college swim team. 
Tennessee would win in a landslide. 
The Vols wear coonskin hats and gaudy 
orange suits, march about with military 
precision and refuse to nod at oppo¬ 
nents, much less speak to them. The 
most disturbing thing about the Ten¬ 
nessee boys, though, is that they swim 
so fast, fast enough to have won the 
last six Southeastern Conference cham¬ 
pionships. They also cracked the lop 
four at the NCAAs in each of those 
years. 

All this helps explain what happened 
last Saturday when Alabama beat the 
Vols in a dual meet in Tuscaloosa. The 
home team clinched the meet with two 
events to go, and the 1,200 fans, shoe¬ 
horned into Alabama's steamy natatori- 
um, stopped just short of singing, “Ding- 
dong, the wicked witch is dead." 

What was most surprising about 
'Bama's 63-50 win was not that it hap¬ 
pened. but how it happened. The Crim¬ 
son Tide has been second to Tennessee 
in SEC meets for three years, but it is a 
national power, too, and two years ago 
it stunned the Vols 65-48 at home to 
snap a Tennessee winning streak of 85 
dual meets. Last year, after losing 57-56 
at Knoxville and settling for its accus¬ 
tomed runner-up spot in the SEC. Al¬ 
abama outscrambled its conference rival 
for second place in the NCAAs behind 
Southern Cal, which won its fourth 
straight title. But Tennessee seemed 
stronger than ever this year, boasting 
enough talent, some felt, to overtake USC 
and become the first SEC school to win 


an NCAA team title. As for Alabama, 
the only way it figured to embarrass the 
Vols again was to gel an all-conquering 
performance from senior Jonty Skinner, 
its South African-born sprint star. 

It did not work out quite that way. 
Mike Curington, with two individual 
wins in addition to an impressive relay 
performance, was the big man for Al¬ 
abama. Skinner, meanwhile, swam a 
strong anchor leg to help 'Bama get a crit¬ 
ical meet-opening win in the 400-yard 
medley relay, but he was outdueled in 
his 100 freestyle specialty by Tennessee 
sophomore Andy Coan. Alabama made 
up for Skinner's loss by winning seven 
of the 13 events and collecting some un¬ 
expected second-place points. Skinner, 
though also beaten in the 50-yard free¬ 
style, joined in the general jubilation over 
the Alabama victory. "It doesn't matter 
how we do it,” he said, “just as long as 
we beat Tennessee.” 

Such passions once would have been 
unthinkable in the SEC. where swim¬ 
ming has not always been highly regard¬ 
ed. It was not so long ago. in fact, 
that the SEC was lucky enough to have 


sneaked a team into the top 15 in the 
country. That situation began to change 
in 1968 when Tennessee, which had 
dropped the sport 15 years before, en¬ 
trusted its revived program to Ray Bus- 
sard. a homespun ex-high school foot¬ 
ball coach with show biz in his bones. 

In dealing with his swimmers. Bussard 
rules the waves, subjecting them to strict 
dress codes and curfews. Bussard also is 
innovative. To develop height and dis¬ 
tance on starts, he has his swimmers dive 
into the water from the second row of 
bleachers situated a few feet from pool’s 
edge. Faced with an alternative of bro¬ 
ken ankles. Bussard-trained swimmers al¬ 
most invariably have explosive starts. 
Partly for this reason. Tennessee teams 
have been rich in sprinters. The current 
crop is especially strong, including se¬ 
niors Bob Sells and Tom White and ju¬ 
niors John Ebuna and John Newton, all 
of whom are past or potential NCAA 
finalists. Matt Vogel, who won the 100- 
meter butterfly at Montreal, is another 
talented Vol. 

Then there is Andy Coan. In 1975. as 
a 17-year-old Fort Lauderdale schoolboy. 
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Coan won the world championship and 
briefly held the world record in the 100- 
meter freestyle. He enrolled at Tennessee 
last year, but poor high school grades 
made him ineligible as a freshman. Final¬ 
ly this fall he helped the Vols get off to 
a 10-0 start in dual-meet competition 
while plotting his return to the top. 

Alabama's approach to swimming is 
a bit different from Tennessee's. Talk of 
discipline is heard somewhat less fre¬ 
quently in Tuscaloosa, where swimmers 
felt free to toss kickboards at one an¬ 
other during a workout last week, right 
under the eye of Coach Don Gambril. 
Hired in 1973 with the mission of beat¬ 
ing Tennessee, Gambril notes, perhaps 
unnecessarily, that his approach differs 
from Bussard's. “I believe in hard work, 
too,” Gambril says, “but 1 don’t think 
it has to be regimented the way Ray 
does it.” 

But Gambril is far from easygoing 
when it comes to recruiting, going to leg¬ 
endary lengths for prospects. His cur¬ 
rent Alabama team includes athletes 
from Australia, Puerto Rico and Hong 
Kong, not to overlook Skinner, who ar¬ 


rived four years ago after a stint in the 
South African Army. Skinner won the 
NCAA 100-yard freestyle title as a fresh¬ 
man but could not compete in the '76 
Olympics because of South Africa's sta¬ 
tus as an international sports outcast. 
Skinner watched on TV as Jim Mont¬ 
gomery won the 100-mcter free at Mon¬ 
treal in a world-record 49.99. Then, three 
weeks later in Philadelphia. Skinner 
swam a 49.44. a world record that still 
stands. 

Past Alabama-Tennessee meets have 
generated their share of controversy. 
During Skinner’s freshman year, for ex¬ 
ample, Gambril became incensed when 
Bussard had his swimmers try to lure the 
Alabama star into a second—and dis¬ 
qualifying—false start in the 50-yard 
free. During Alabama's big win at home 
two years ago. on the other hand. Bus- 
sard complained when Gambril put the 
Tennessee team right next to the band— 
and in front of a drafty doorway. 

There was some gamesmanship last 
week, too. First. Tennessee Captain Bob 
Sells emptied a bottle of “Big Orange" 
water into the pool, something the Vols 
do at all away meets. The crowd hooted. 
After that an Alabama bruiser in com¬ 
bat bools placed an orange on a starting 
block and stomped it. The hoots turned 
to cheers. 

In so heady an atmosphere it was per¬ 
haps not surprising that the home team 
won the opening 400-yard medley relay, 
which had been considered a toss-up. Re¬ 
lays at dual meets are worth seven points, 
and if Tennessee had won this one. 
’Bama’s 63-50 win would have become 
a 57-56 Vol victory. The time. 3:24.05. 
was the fastest in the nation this season. 
Besides Skinner’s free¬ 
style leg, the winners got 
a strong butterfly leg 
from Curington. a senior 
from Birmingham. Fight¬ 
ing off a recent strep in¬ 
fection. Curington also 
took the 200 individual 
medley in 1:54.39 and the 
200 butterfly in 1:52.72. 

Equally gratifying for Al¬ 
abama was the showing 
of Olympian Casey Con¬ 
verse, who took the 
NCAA title in the 1,650 
freestyle last season as a 
freshman but has been 
struggling this year. Foil¬ 


ing upset plans by Tennessee’s Kent Mar¬ 
tin. Converse beat him in both the 1,000 
and 500. Converse’s times were 9:19.79 
and 4:34.94. 

The Volunteers' brightest moments 
came—not surprisingly—in the sprints. 
Newton momentarily silenced Alabama 
partisans by edging Skinner in a swift 
(20.67) 50, and Coan won the 200 in 
\-.40.21 before raking the 100 In 45.12, 
just .08 ahead of an onrushing Skinner. 
Those were the two fastest 100s in the 
country this year, and Coan defied Bus- 
sard's ban on such pleasantries by ac¬ 
tually exchanging congratulations with 
Skinner in the water. Later he tried to 
explain: “Jonty swam over to congrat¬ 
ulate me. and I couldn’t very well. ...” 
His voice trailed off. 

Despite its defeat. Tennessee may still 
be better suited than Alabama (11-1) for 
the rigors of both the SEC champion¬ 
ships, to be held two weeks from now at 
Auburn, and the subsequent NCAAs. 
With much of their strength in the 50 
and 100. the Vols suffer a bit under the 
dual-meet format, which allows no more 
than two members of any team to score 
in an event. At the conference and na¬ 
tional meets, by contrast, Tennessee 
could conceivably score four or five men 
in each of those events. 

But Bussard finds little comfort in any 
of that. “I’m worried.” he said after the 
loss to Alabama. “We just didn't seem 
to have much Tennessee fight today.” 
Bussard's concern was understandable. 
When you show up in Tuscaloosa. Ala. 
wearing coonskin hats, sprinkling “Big 
Orange" water and doing all those other 
unlovable things, Tennessee fight is what 
you need more than anything else, end 
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It was high-ranked Texas and high-ranked Arkansas in a good old Southwest Conference shoot-out—except this time the sport 
was basketball. The Hogs avenged this season's only loss, but not before the 'Horns nearly hooked 'em by LARRY KEITH 


Moncrief (32), Arkansas' top scorer and rebound¬ 
er, is usually the Hogs' hero, but against the 'Horns 
Scha/I (rear) tipped in with eight crucial points. 


T he Southwesi Conference, home of 
the Aggie joke and the wishbone of¬ 
fense. has finally discovered the basket¬ 
ball. It is round, it bounces and it goes 
through a hoop—especially at Arkansas 
and Texas. In fact, the rampaging Ra- 
zorbacks and the long-legged Longhorns 
played a game in Fayetteville last week 
that was something of a radical depar¬ 
ture for the SWC. because it was just as 
important to the national rankings as it 
was to the league standings. The game 
was a typical Southwest shoot-out, ex¬ 
cept there were no goalposts. 

“People are calling this a happening," 
said Longhorn Coach Abe Lemons. “I 
don't think I’ve ever been to a happen¬ 
ing before." But it was. and Lemons' 
team was the reason. Just as a loss to 
Texas had kept Arkansas from being un¬ 
beaten and No. I in football, so, too. a 
75-69 defeat last month at Austin pre¬ 
vented the Razorback basketball team 
from being undefeated and top-ranked. 
The Hogs were second in both the con¬ 
ference and the country, while the sur¬ 
prising 'Horns were first and 12th. 

When Lemons arrived at Texas from 
Pan American University last year, it was 
expected that he would improve Long¬ 
horn basketball, but not quite this soon 
and certainly not this much. Lemons 
could tell a funny story, it was agreed— 
but could he really coach? The answer 
to that question has been surprising to 
anyone who thought each game would 
bring a laugh from Abe and result in a 
laugher for his opponent. When he wants 
to. Lemons can chew out players, ha¬ 
rangue officials, criticize the opposition 
and turn ofT the media as well as any 
coach. He wants to beat you, likes to beat 
you, even can beat you. And he does it 
with a style and a smile that baffle his 
younger, more gung-ho colleagues. Lem¬ 
ons would rather sit in a motel room with 
a glass in his hand and a story on his lips 
than attend practice or watch film or dab¬ 
ble in X's and O's. but underneath he 


cares as much as any of those guys who 
can’t let go of their clipboards. “This is 
just the way I work.’’ he explains. 

And the way he works works. After 
three straight losing seasons. Texas was 
13-13 last season and 17-2 before the Ar¬ 
kansas game, the losses being a one- 
pointer in the season opener at South¬ 
ern California and a nine-pointer at 
Marquette. “I don’t care what anybody 
tells you," the Longhorns' leading scorer 


Jim Krivacs says, “Lemons has out- 
coached everybody." 

Conference coaches agree that Texas 
has a better record than its talent would 
seem to allow. Krivacs is strictly a shoot¬ 
er, and an average one at that, but he 
fills Lemons' desire for a long-range, 
damn-the-defense gunner. Forward Ron 
Baxter handles the inside scoring and re¬ 
bounding. and Guard John Moore man¬ 
ages to have his hand in a little bit of 


NOW THE RAZORS HAVE THE EDGE 
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everything. “We’re as big a surprise to 
me as we are to everybody else." Lem¬ 
ons says. “After we win, nobody ever 
says anything nice, but I don’t blame 
them. We can look bad winning and ter¬ 
rible losing.” 

Winning has not been as much a prob¬ 
lem for Lemons as has adjusting to his 
new location. Because his two previous 
schools. Oklahoma City and Pan Amer¬ 
ican. were isolated independents, he was 
his own boss, playing whom he wanted, 
when he wanted, where he wanted, and 
always saying what he wanted. At Texas 
il is not always that way, and Lemons 
feels like a wild horse under saddle for 
the first time. “Coming into a conference 
has been a revelation to me," he says. 
“It’s like two different worlds. There’s 
too many people to answer to, too many 
memos to write, too many meetings to 
go to. There are even people at the school 
who don’t really care if we win or lose. 
They’re not used to winning in basket¬ 
ball. and they don’t need the money.” 

One person who can appreciate what 
Lemons is going through is Eddie Sut¬ 
ton, who experienced similar frustrations 
when he moved to Arkansas three years 
ago after five seasons at Creighton. Now 
he is able to look back and say, “We’ve 
been able to create an enthusiasm that 
nobody thought was possible. When we 
lose, people in the state go into mourn¬ 
ing. Merchants even tell me business goes 
down.” 

If Lemons is the droll cowboy in boots 
and leisure suit, Sutton is the junior ex¬ 
ecutive on the way up. Their goals may 
be the same but their approaches and phi¬ 
losophies contrast sharply. Sutton be¬ 
lieves in long hours of work and atten¬ 
tion to detail. His players wear reversible 
practice jerseys that say discipline on 
one side and dedication on the other, 
and the seats of their pants read defense. 
which they play with nonstop zest. 

Lemons’ evaluation of Sutton says a 
lot about both men: “We're the same kind 
of people, but he just doesn’t want to re¬ 
member that he had an outhouse in his 
backyard, too. Eddie takes il loo serious¬ 
ly. He thinks he's more important than 
he really is.” Will Rogers, meet Jimmy 
Carter. 

Sutton has built his success at Arkan¬ 
sas—the Razorbacks were no slouches 
last season, going 26-2—around the play 
of junior Sidney Moncrief and seniors 
Marvin Delph and Ron Brewer. All three 
are homegrown, all three are 6' 4", all 
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three are black, all three are all-confer¬ 
ence or better. There the similarities end. 
Moncrief is the leaper. Delph the bomb¬ 
er, Brewer the leader. Off the court. 
Delph has four Bibles and Brewer has 
four girl friends. (Delph prefers the King 
James version and Brewer the one back 
home in Fort Smith.) Moncrief. mean¬ 
while. is a one-woman man, and he has 
the team's best stereo system. 

“Each of us knows our role, and we 
don’t try to take over anybody else’s,” 
says Moncrief. “On some clubs, players 
get mad at each other and friction starts. 
Bui there's none of that here. The only 
thing that bothers me is when people talk 
about how intense I am. as if intensity is 
all I have. I’d like to think I’ve got a lit¬ 
tle basketball talent.” 

More than a little, to be sure, because 
he leads the Hogs in both scoring (17.8) 
and rebounding (8.4). Numbers that high 
do not come from mere doggedness. 
Brewer is tops in steals and is averaging 
17.5 points per game, while Delph is a 
phenomenal 57% shooter from anywhere 
in the Ozarks and carries a 16.8 average. 
Help comes from two big men: 6' 11" 
Steve Schall (11 points, six rebounds) and 
6' 7" Jim Counce. a demon on defense. 

Before last week’s game. Sutton 
thought that his team might win by 20 
to 25 points. “We’ve got everything in 
our favor." he said, and it was hard to dis¬ 
pute him. In addition to the revenge mo¬ 
tive, Arkansas had a 19-1 record, the best 
in the country, a 25-game home victory 
streak and the psychological advantage 
of knowing it had to win to draw even 
with Texas in the conference race. Fur¬ 
thermore. the Razorbacks were playing 
with three days’ rest, while the travel- 
weary. flu-bugged Longhorns had played 
and won four games—by a total of only 
10 points—in the previous eight days. 
Most important of all, as even Lemons 
admitted, “Arkansas has the best team 
in the league.” Did Texas have anything 
in its favor? “Oh. yeah." said Abe. tak¬ 
ing on the whole town of Fayetteville, 
“after the game we can go home, and 
they have to stay here." 

The prospect of seeing the hated Long¬ 
horns in Barnhill Arena had the Arkan¬ 
sas campus in a dither. When the last 
500 tickets went on sale the day of the 
game, 1.500 undergraduates stormed the 
student center and did $1,000 worth of 
damage. To keep the frenzy at a high 
pilch, the Arkansas cheerleaders staged 
a pep rally just before the game and ev¬ 



For Abe, it was dose — 75-71—but no dgar 


eryone placed an order for that Chinese 
delicacy, “Woo Pig Sooie.” 

Against all these odds, Texas battled 
to a 41-38 lead at the half and stretched 
it to 53-42 before five minutes were gone 
in the second half. Then Arkansas came 
back in a rush, led by unlikely heroes 
Schall and freshman Ulysses Reed, and 
a very likely one in Delph. Schall and 
Reed each scored eight points in the sec¬ 
ond half, and Delph made 14 of 21 shots 
for a game-high 30 as Arkansas won 
75-71. 

There was much rejoicing among the 
Razorbacks. which prompted Lemons to 
note sourly, “We must be getting better. 
You would have thought they had beat¬ 
en the Celtics. After the game here last 
year they hissed us.” 

Nobody hissed this time, but Schall 
did say, "When we lost to them at Tex¬ 
as. 1 think it made them think they were 
better than they really are. Now I be¬ 
lieve we’ve brought them down to size.” 

Still, neither team has beaten the oth¬ 
er soundly, and it will probably take the 
finals of the conference tournament to 
determine the SWC champ. Sutton in¬ 
sists that his team is much the better of 
the two and will prove it there, but Lem¬ 
ons is starting to act as if he is not so 
sure about Arkansas’ being too powerful 
for Texas. The Southwest Conference 
went 34 years without a basketball shoot¬ 
out of national significance, and now it 
could have three in one season. That’s 
two more than Darrell and Frank had 
in even their best years. end 
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WHIPPING THE CREAM OF THE CROP 



The snow looked a lot like a Bavarian 
dessert, but Stenmark and Moser-Proe/I 
made sweet work of the championships 

by WILLIAM OSCAR JOHNSON 


T his was, as they might say in a Ba¬ 
varian pastry shop, eine Ski-Welt- 
meisterschaft mit Schlag. a World Ski 
Championship smothered in whipped 
cream. From the first day—and for days 
and days to follow—snow fell on the Alps 
above Garmisch-Partenkirchen until 
three feet of it lay soft and thick as beat¬ 
en cream over the racecourses. This 
caused all kinds of problems for all kinds 
of people, most notably the U.S. ski team 
and Austria’s Franz Klammer, formerly 
the world’s premier downhill racer. 

For the winners, of course, it was all 
sweet Schlag. Ingemar Stenmark, the tac¬ 
iturn Swedish slalomist, swept to two 
gold medals and proved that even if he 
is a man of no words, he is surely the 
best man now skiing in the world. And 
among women, the same was proved true 
of Annemarie Moser-Proell. the relent¬ 
less Austrian who un-retired last season, 
for “financial reasons,’’ to bail out the fal¬ 
tering cate she owns in the Salzburg re¬ 
gion. She won two gold medals and a 
bronze, a parlay that, under the going 
rates offered by the Austrian Ski Fed¬ 
eration to its “amateur” racers, was 
worth a cool $35,000. Then came the 
splendid performance of the two teams 
from the neighborhood—Austria and 
Germany—which together ate up the 
championships like so much strudel, win¬ 
ning 12 of 24 medals. And, as a final 
touch, little Liechtenstein (pop. 24,000) 
won five medals, or exactly as many as 
the U.S., France, Switzerland and Italy 
combined (pop. 332 million). 


Displaying the smooth technique that should soon 
influence the world, Stenmark won both slaloms. 
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The 1978 FIS championships opened 
with splashy ceremony in the ski-jump 
stadium that Hitler built for the 1936 
Winter Olympics, the last really major 
sporting event to be held in Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. A field of 304 racers— 
185 men, 119 women from 35 nations— 
had entered the competition, some of 
them rank strangers to ski racing. Cy¬ 
prus was there, as were Libya, Ireland 
and the Republic of China (Taiwan). The 
Taiwanese team produced two of the 
more memorable runs in ski-racing his¬ 
tory. Lin Chi-lang started 101st in the 
men’s giant slalom and, with elbows high 
and knees stiff, made a leisurely series of 
turns down the course, then suddenly fell. 
One of his ski poles broke, but he got up 
laboriously, returned to the course and 
continued his meandering progress to the 
finish, crossing the line scant seconds be¬ 
fore racer No. 102 caught up to him. Lin 
smilingly told reporters who flocked 
around him that he had taken up skiing 
only three months ago and that his name 
meant “tree of good thinking.” In the 
women’s slalom the next day. Lin’s team¬ 
mate, Hsu Y u-lang,, started 74th, plunged 
out of the starting hut into the first 
turn and fell, ending a run of less than 
three seconds. 

Before the meet began, the Alps had 
been plagued with a shortage of snow 
and trucks had been hauling it in from 
the high passes to pack the courses. But 
the series of storms created quite anoth¬ 
er kind of problem. The first event was 
the men’s downhill, and the course lay 
sluggish under soft new snow. More snow 
was falling, and a cloud bank against the 
mountain obscured visibility. An enor¬ 
mous crowd of more than 50,000 had 
massed along the two-mile course. They 
had come to see the dashing Klammer, 
darling of the 1976 Olympics, run what 
he had promised would be his last vic¬ 
torious race before retiring. It seemed 
reasonable: in the past, Klammer had 
dominated his event, winning an unprec¬ 
edented 21 races since 1975. He had been 
a bit lackluster this year, losing four of 
five events, facing tough competition 
from the Italian veteran, Herbert Plank, 
and a rising Austrian teammate, Sepp 
Walcher. But in training at Garmisch, 
Klammer seemed to be back in peak 
form. On his last warmup run he was 
timed in a spectacular 2:01.35. The 
course was easy, even fairly flat by the 
hair-raising standards of truly first-class 
downhills. The soft snow might have 


been a less critical factor on a steeper 
course, but Olympic and world cham¬ 
pionship downhills are always relatively 
tame so that the steel-elbow dilettantes 
from Taiwan, Libya and Cyprus will not 
kill themselves. 

Klammer started 10th. Walcher, start¬ 
ing fifth, had the best time, 2:04.12. 
Klammer leaped out of the gate as if he 
were being chased by the same demons 
that pursued him to his gold medal in 
Innsbruck, but he was not far down the 
course when it was clear that this was 
not to be the day he would retire in tri¬ 
umph. Earlier racers had cut a deep track 

Generous in victory, Austria's Moser-Proell al¬ 
lowed that she would pop for the champagne. 


through the heavy snow and Klammer 
was unable to follow his own line, which 
varied by a foot or two at critical gates. 
He lost a few split seconds at the top, a 
few more at the bottom. Still, he said 
later, “I was sure I was doing the best 
race I had ever run. Then when I came 
into the finish area, I heard there was 
not so much noise from the crowd. That 
was the first I knew that maybe some¬ 
thing was wrong.” What was wrong was 
his time, a 2:04.77 for fifth place. 

Walcher, a broad-faced mountain boy 
from Schladming who had perfected his 
technique by watching videotapes of 
continued 




SKIINO continued 



After studying videotapes of teammate Klammer in racing action, Austria's Watcher (above) bounced 
to a win in the downhill. Franz showed finer form but finished back in fifth place Maybe it was his skis. 



Klammer, was followed by Germany’s 
Michael Veith. a usually mediocre racer 
who ran the race of his life for his coun¬ 
trymen. In third was another Austrian, 
Werner Grissman. who had spent the 
night before with Walcher playing their 
starting numbers on roulette tables in a 
Garmisch casino—and winning not a 
Pfennig. The best American was Andy 
Mill, who had been a strong fifth on his 
last training run. But on race day his skis 
were badly prepared for the conditions, 
and he wallowed down the hill in 22nd 
place. Klammer also had said that he 
thought his skis were not quite right for 
soft snow. Then, as the week went on 
and the snow got deeper, there was more 
and more talk of a mysterious new soft- 
snow ski bottom that had been devel¬ 
oped by Kaestle for the racers using that 
company’s skis—and. sure enough, by 
the end of the week Kaestle skiers had 
taken an amazing seven medals. Wheth¬ 
er the mystery surface made the final in¬ 
finitesimal difference may never be de¬ 
termined. but the intricacy of ski 
technology is approaching the finicky 
precision of race cars, and last week there 
were many skiers who blamed bad races 
on skis that did not run well in soft snow. 

As for Klammer, the day after the race 
he was pink-eyed and pale from drown¬ 
ing his sorrows, but he was cheerful 
enough. He said his retirement was of¬ 
ficially off and that he would finish this 
season. “1 want to prove I am the best," 
he said, “and only a w hole season can de¬ 
cide a champion, not one race on a course 
that should not have been used." He said 
that he would retire "for sure, for sure” 
before the 1980 Olympics and join the 
U.S. pro racing tour. 

Meanwhile, the bad weather turned 
positively Siberian. After an abortive at¬ 
tempt to start, the women’s downhill was 
canceled because of deep snow and fog 
on the run. In only slightly better con¬ 
ditions the next day. the sturdy Amer¬ 
ican Cindy Nelson, who won a bronze 
medal at Innsbruck, was the first starter. 
It was a miserably unlucky position, for 
she would have to plow much of the track 
through fresh snow. Still, despite the bad 
starting position and knees which were 
still sore from a recent injury. Nelson 
managed to finish fifth. And that was as 
good as the U.S. women got in Garmisch: 
in a meet rampant with spills and tears, 
the next best American finish was a 
dismal 12th. 

But when it came to women in Gar- 
contmued 
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Growing number of smokers abandoning high tar 
favorites for Low Tar-Enriched Flavor cigarette. 
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misch last week, there was one who dom¬ 
inated all. When she retired after the 
1975 season. Moser-Proell had just won 
her fifth straight World Cup title and was 
newly married to a handsome Atomic ski 
representative. She sat out the Innsbruck 
Olympics happily enough, it seemed, 
then just before last season she an¬ 
nounced her return to racing. Her coach. 
Erich Sturm, said. “It is no secret that 
Annemarie came back mainly for finan¬ 
cial reasons, but she also felt her life 
wasn't satisfying without racing." She 
was out of condition last season, but this 
year she was fit and eager. She won three 
of five World Cup downhills and came 
into Garmisch as the favorite. 

On the day of the race she selected ex¬ 
tra-long. 225 cm. skis that had also been 
made extra heavy. “They are more diffi¬ 
cult to negotiate, but faster on a course 
such as this." she said. At the top. a Ger¬ 
man coach kept up a steady fusillade of 
psychological shots, muttering darkly 
about the difficulty of so much new snow 
and the problems inherent in using such 
long and heavy skis. Annemarie started 
I Oth. The course was weJJ packed by then 
and she bombed through the first three- 
quarters. Then, on the fifth gate up from 
the bottom, her left ski skidded wildly. 
She fought the extra-heavy weight, man¬ 
aged to bring it under control again and 
finished in 1:48.31—the best time at that 
point. Convinced that her mistake would 
mean victory to some racer still to come 
behind her. she viciously stabbed a ski 
pole in the snow. The I Ith racer. Germa¬ 
ny's Irene Epple. flashed down to great 
roars from the partisan crowd. But she 
finished .24 of a second behind Moser- 
Proell—and no one came closer. 

After the race. Moser-Proell bubbled 
in an interview over Austrian radio. “Ev¬ 
eryone who is listening in my cafe right 
now can pop a free bottle of champagne." 

If Moser-Proell was queen of the 
mountain, then Stenmark was clearly the 
king. At midweek he was the odds-on fa¬ 
vorite to win the giant slalom. His chief 
threats were Andreas Wenzel, a new 
young star from Liechtenstein. Heini 
Hemmi of Switzerland and Phil Mahre 
of White Pass. Wash., the best of the 
U.S. racers. Mahre. who had beaten Sten- 
mark twice last year, made a strong first 
run and finished in 1:36.62—better than 
anyone except the super Swede: Sten- 
mark swept down in a stunning |-‘s -Is 
That put him beyond reach, but Mali re 
seemed to have a silver medal witlx! Ins 


grasp. But no. This. too. was a course 
smothered in Schlag. and Mahre s skis 
turned sluggish in the second run. He 
slipped hack to fifth place, a scant .38 of 
a second (roughly the length of a ski) be¬ 
hind the jubilant Liechtenstein silver 
medalist Wenzel and .19 of a second be¬ 
hind Wenzel's teammate, the veteran 
Willie Fronimelt. 

Stenmark's performance in the giant 
slalom was monumental—two runs made 
with such elegant control that he left his 
competition more than two seconds be¬ 
hind. It was widely agreed that Stenmark 
now has revolutionized the technique for 
slalom racing, replacing the tougher, ag¬ 
gressive style of four-time World Cup 
winner Gustavo Thoeni (who was 24th) 
with his own lovely "Wiener VV^/zer sla¬ 
lom." as one German writer phrased it. 

Despite Stenmark's brilliance over 
several years, this was his first gold med¬ 
al in Olympic or world championship 
competition. He had been a favorite at 
Innsbruck, but fell in the slalom, and he 
got only a bronze in the giant slalom. 
Ever since, skeptics had insisted that 
Stenmark was born to choke in big races. 
He has never been a favorite with the Eu¬ 
ropean press anyway, being about as col¬ 
orful as a Swedish meatball. Most ques¬ 
tions are answered with a stony "Ich 
weiss nicht." A reporter for the Paris 
Herald Tribune launched a determined 
search last week for an amusing anec¬ 
dote— any amusing anecdote—about 
Stenmark. The best he could come up 
with was the one about the time Inge- 
mar took a long-distance call from Swe¬ 
den and spent 10 minutes with the tele¬ 
phone receiver at his ear. sometimes 
nodding, sometimes shaking his head, but 
never once uttering a word until he said 
goodby and hung up. 

Stenmark has no girl friend, drinks not 
a drop of alcohol and when he goes home 
to Tarnaby. a tiny village in Swedish 
Lapland, his favorite pastime is to take a 
20-mile jog through the woods—alone. 
Occasionally, he becomes downright gre¬ 
garious and goes fishing with his father, 
a bulldozer driver. 

But if he writes no legends with his 
life-style off skis. Stenmark is the stuff of 
legends when he is on them. The slalom 
at Garmisch was set on a killingly steep 
mountainside, one of the toughest cours¬ 
es in years. In the first run alone, no fewer 
than six of the top-seeded 15 skiers fell 
or skidded ofT the course, including Phil 
Mahre and Thoeni. w hile Andreas Wen¬ 


zel made such a bad mistake that he 
merely coasted down the course to pre¬ 
serve his gold medal in the combined. 
Of the entire field of 102 entries, only 45 
finished the horrendous first run. Not 
Stenmark. He attacked with his usual ele¬ 
gance and power and finished in 51.56. 
Only one racer. Piero Gros. the aggres¬ 
sive Italian, was ahead of him in 51.29. 

In the second run. the inevitable oc¬ 
curred. Stenmark cracked dow n in 47.98 
while a rough-skiing Gros tried to force 
his way through the gates by sheer mus¬ 
cle and could do no better than 48.91. 
That gave Ingcmar his second gold med¬ 
al. by .66 of a second. No one could doubt 
that he is the finest skier of his day— 
and no one would doubt again the size 
of his courage and the strength of his 
will w hen it came to winning the big ones. 

Behind Stenmark and Gros came still 
another Liechtensteiner. Paul Frommelt. 
the younger brother of Willie. With the 
two Frommelt bronze medals. Wenzel's 
gold in the combined and silver in the 
giant slalom, and sister Hanni's silver in 
the combined, the tiny principality 
moved into third place behind Austria 
and Germany, for the rest of the cham¬ 
pionships belonged almost exclusively to 
local talent from those two neighbors. 
(The Americans did not come away en¬ 
tirely empty-handed. Sun Valley's Pete 
Patterson. 20. had finished 25th in the 
downhill and eighth in the giant slalom. 
His 23rd spot in the slalom. Sunday's 
closing event, gave him enough points 
to win a bronze medal for the combined.) 

In the women's slalom, a small child¬ 
like Austrian. Lea Soelkner. won the 
gold—her first victory in two years of 
World Cup competition. The silver went 
to Germany's Pamela Bchr. with Mon¬ 
ika Kaserer of Austria third. In the wom¬ 
en's giant slalom. Maria Epple of Ger¬ 
many brought a hillside full of Germans 
leaping off their feet when she streaked 
down for a gold medal. Her older sister 
Irene had come out of the 26th starting 
position to lead the field after the first 
run. but she faded slightly to finish fourth. 
The favorite. Lise-Marie Morerod of 
Switzerland, was second, the nonpareil 
Moser-Proell third. 

Thus it was einc Ski- Wellmeisier- 
schaft that turned into a triumph for the 
home teams, a triumph for the silent 
Swede, a triumph for the champagne lady 
from Kleinarl. and a triumph for the 
smallest nation in the world. But most 
ofall.itw'as a triumph mit Schlag. end 
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SAAB introduces the 










power of the future. 


The $9,998* SAAB 
Turbo is being hailed as an 
engineering masterpiece. 

What SAAB has done is 
take the turbo power that 
dominates the big tracks 
-LeMans and The In¬ 
dianapolis 500—and har¬ 
ness it to work at speeds 
you drive at everyday. 

The car magazines 
are applauding how SAAB 
turbo-charged its 2-litre power, 
engine to obtain new 
high levels of power performance. 
And still tailored the engine for all 
known economy and emission re¬ 
quirements. 

Road and Track put it succinctly; 
“...the SAAB Turbo... one of the waves 
of the future: small engine with a 
turbo charger for fuel 

economy and per¬ 
formance coupled 
with low 



The turbocharging process 
captures energy normally 
passed out through the 
exhaust pipe and puts it 
back into the work process 
to obtain extra engine 



exhaust emissions. Neat!" 

Car and Driver said; 
“The new SAAB Turbo is a 
genuine performance 
car: strong, supple, good 
off the line, fast through 
the corners, whisper 
smooth and lovingly 
screwed together ." 

The SAAB Turbo 
breakthrough is its ability 
to deliver 35% more tor¬ 
que at low (3500) r.p.m.'s. 

More torque at low r.p.m.’s 
means more power at your command 
in daily situations. 

When you have to pass, feel that 
surge of power shoot you ahead. Feel 
the take-off thrust of turbo power 
move you on to a highway. That!* 
SAAB Turbo power! 

Yet, the SAAB Turbo isn’t merely 
cold, engineering innovations. Its per¬ 
formance has definite psychic com¬ 
pensations. Here!* how a few of the 
car experts have responded to driv¬ 
ing one. 

SAAB Turbo ... a genuine 
Fourth-of-July driving experience, 
full of sudden pleas¬ 
ure and high spirit ...’’ 
—Steve Thompson, 

Car and Driver. 

“The SAAB 
Turbo is exhilarating 
to drive ... it’s so 
much fun, the price 
is irrelevant..." 

—Road and Track. 


The SAAB Turbo is unique on the 
American scene. It is the one car that 
combines the new power—Turbo 
Power-with other major features 
that define SAAB as a consummate 
road machine. 

There^ front wheel drive that 
hugs the road with certainty. Rack and 
pinion steering for glove tight turns. 
Bosch fuel injection system. Bilstein 
gas-filled shock absorbers to put 
more tire on the road. Gears that 
obey with immediate, silent ease. 
4-wheel power assisted disc brakes. 
And there is our much-heralded 
Lambda-Guard™ emission control 
system. This system is able to maintain 
peak performance and still meet rigid 
pollution control standards. 

All of this beautiful engineering 
comes in a 3-door fastback body 
thatfc both stunning and roomy. 

The SAAB Turbo is the future. Be 
part of it. See your local SAAB dealer 
and arrange for a test drive. 

And get ready to unleash yourself. 



IS THE COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE CAR. 
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WHOLE 

LOT 

OF HOOPLA 

There are only 40 minutes of playing time in a college basketball game, but 
many hours go into making a midwinter Saturday night contest the festive 
highlight of the week on campuses all around the country. Though they 
have been practicing their numbers for months, cheerleaders and 
bandsmen (top right) still arrive at the arena early for a final tune-up. And 
the students, who at many schools occupy the cheap seats on a first-come, 
first-served basis, often begin lining up outside the night before the crucial 
conference games, which occur almost weekly at this time of the season. 
When the doors finally swing open an hour before the tip-off. the early birds 
are rewarded with a head start in the race toward getting the best seats 
to watch another enactment of America's favorite winter sports spectacle. 
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Big-time basketball is a mix of uproarious excitement and quiet re¬ 
flection. Pregame introductions are not complete without leaping 
cheerleaders, boisterous applause and, at Kansas, the Jayhawk 
looking on. And no big win is clinched until the victors cut down the 
nets. Deep thinking by the coaches at halftime may lead to triumph, 
but it is the losers who do the pondering once time has run out. 













THE TRADITION 

Nowhere is college basketball a bigger spectacle than at Kansas, where 
every game evokes vivid memories of Naismith, Allen and Chamberlain 

by LARRY KEITH 


Everyone who is at all interested in athletics is now talk¬ 
ing basketball, yet it does not stop here. Those who hith¬ 
erto have manifested no interest in any sport of skill 
and strength seem now to be enthusiastic over the new- 
game. 

University Weekly 
Lawrence. Kansas 
Dec. io. isos 

F rom the very beginning, basketball has always been some¬ 
thing special at the University of Kansas. A few schools 
may win more games or attract larger crowds or produce 
more All-Americas, but no one, not UCLA, not Kentucky, 
not Indiana, has a legacy to equal Kansas'. This is the school 
where James Naismith and Phog Allen coached, where 
Clyde Lovellette and Wilt Chamberlain played, and where 
Adolph Rupp and Dean Smith learned their trade. This is 
also the school where students shout "Rock chalk. Jayhawk. 
KU!" and nobody asks what it means. 

The Jayhawk is a mythical bird, a 65-pound costume 
worn with great difficulty, but there is nothing phony about 
the tradition it represents. And when Kansas plays arch¬ 
rival Kansas State in Lawrence, that tradition consumes 
the KU campus. Snob Hill vs. Silo Tech, as the two schools 
arc known in their home state, is the kind of game that 
gives college basketball excitement and intensity that most 
other sports rarely match. There are other great rivalries 
across the country, but for statewide interest, dirty tricks 
and institutional pride, this one is special. 

The most recent reminder came three weeks ago when 
15.790 people left the warmth of their homes and the con¬ 
venience of their television sets to make the trip up Nai- 
smith Drive and into Allen Field House. The line for seats 
to the 7:35 p.m. game began forming at 1:30 a.m, in 9° weath¬ 
er when four Acacia fraternity brothers pitched tents in the 
snow, unrolled sleeping bags and uncorked a half-gallon 
jug of rum. At 4:30 a.m. other students joined the vigil to ob¬ 
tain tickets for the last 400 unreserved seats, which did not 
go on sale until midmorning. For all of these hardy souls, 
the sacrifice was made worthwhile by an exciting 56-52 vic¬ 
tory. the 114th by Kansas in the 185-game series. 

The history of the rivalry—indeed the history of all bas¬ 
ketball—goes back to Naismith. the man who invented the 
game at a YMCA training school in 1891 and began coach¬ 
ing it at Kansas in 1898. “Coaching" may not be quite the 

A Sure way to tell the winners is the crowd 
of sportswriters around the star of the game. 


right word, because Naismith once told his student and suc¬ 
cessor. Allen. "You don't coach basketball, you just play 
it." Being a minister and doctor by training. Naismith was 
more an advocate of spiritual and mental fitness than a teach¬ 
er of technique. “So much stress is laid today on the win¬ 
ning of games." he wrote in 1914. “that practically all else 
is lost sight of. and the fine elements of manliness and true 
sportsmanship are accorded a secondary place." Not sur¬ 
prisingly. Naismith is the only one of Kansas' five coaches 
with a losing career record. 

That did not prevent Naismith from being named to the 
Jayhawks' athletic Hall of Fame. In his case, the criterion 
that a coach had to have won a national championship was 
waived. Allen, on the other hand, was admitted on per¬ 
formance. Ted O'Leary, an all-conference player for Kan¬ 
sas in 1932. says. "Doc Allen convinced us we had an ob¬ 
ligation to win." 

It was Allen, the colorful, controversial osteopath, who 
turned Kansas into a basketball pow'er. In 39 seasons (1908- 
09 and 1920-56) he won 24 conference titles, two Helms 
Foundation national championships and the 1952 NCAA 
tournament. He was also founding president of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Basketball Coaches, the leader of the 
movement to make basketball an Olympic sport, and a se¬ 
vere critic of the AAU. NCAA, college football and Kan¬ 
sas State. His greatest tribute came from Naismith. who 
gave him a picture inscribed FROM the father of bas¬ 
ketball TO THE FATHER OF BASKETBALL COACHING. 

Until Rupp passed him in 1967 with his 771st victory at 
Kentucky. Allen was also the winningest college coach in 
history. When he lost the distinction to his old player. Al¬ 
len stayed in character by saying. "Bless his bones. If Rupp 
can count that high, he can have it." 

Rupp warmed the bench on the national championship 
team of 1923. and Dean Smith was a sub on the 1952 NCAA 
w inner. Both men proved to be better students of the game 
than players. Rupp taking Allen’s fast break to Kentucky 
and Smith his pressure defense to North Carolina. Other 
outstanding coaches who played for Allen were Ralph Mil¬ 
ler of Oregon State, who began this season fifth among ac¬ 
tive coaches with 411 victories: Dutch Lonborg. whose Big 
Ten titles in 1931 and 1933 are the only ones Northwestern 
has won: and Frosty Cox. whose Colorado team won the 
NIT in 1940. The list of luminaries would be even longer 
had Allen been successful in his attempt to recruit an In¬ 
diana schoolboy named John Wooden in 1928. 

Lovellette and Chamberlain did come to Law rence, along 
with other All-Americas, such as Walt Wesley. Jo Jo White 

continued 
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A young used car. 

If Ads owned It first, 
you’ll be happy 
to own it second. 




AVIS 


is sparkling and in good mechanical condition at all 
times. Our maintenance program makes sure of that. 

Now Avis will sell you a car like this. As an Avis 
Young Used Car. The pick of our rental fleet. 

Young Used Cars are great buys. First of all 
because they’re loaded with the features you want: like 
air conditioning, automatic transmission, power steer¬ 
ing and brakes, radio and more. 

Next, we've given most of them 
an Avis limited power train 
good for 12,000 miles or one year, 
whichever comes first. 

Avis has a variety of ’77’s and 
'76’s at nationwide locations. 

Plus fine 2- and 3-year-old 
Avis-leased care available at 
a few locations. 

What will it cost you 
to own a Young Used 
Car? Surprisingly, less 
than you think. 

Now put it all 
together: A good price 
on a good car. Offered 
bv the nationwide 


100 off. 

Present this coupon and save $100 when you buy an 
Avis Young Used Car at any panicipating location by 
March 31,1978. Void when other discounts are applied. 


organization you can 
depend on. That’s got 
to make you happy. 


For nearest location, 
call toll free 800-331-1212. 


Young Used Cars. 
For Sale. 


TRADITION continued 


and Bud Stallworth. Players like these 
have made the Jayhawks second to Ken¬ 
tucky in victories (1,140) and fifth be¬ 
hind UCLA, Ohio State. Kentucky and 
North Carolina in trips to the NCAA 
final four (six). Playing at various times 
in the Missouri Valley. Big Six. Big Sev¬ 
en and Big Eight conferences, the Jay- 
hawks have won or shared 36 of a pos¬ 
sible 70 league titles. 

The Kansas tradition is so overwhelm¬ 
ing that not only is the Basketball Hall 
of Fame in Springfield. Mass, named for 
Naismith. but it also includes eight Jay- 
hawk players and coaches—more than 
from any other school. Indeed, it seems 
that almost everything that matters in the 
sport is somehow connected to the 
school. The national sales manager of 
Converse shoes, the director of the Piz¬ 
za Hut Classic, an extra in the movie 
One on One and the executive director 
of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
all attended Kansas. 

All of this history and tradition are 
put to good use by the current coach. 
Ted Owens, and his staff when they go re¬ 
cruiting. One of their gimmicks is a pic¬ 
ture of Allen Field House atop Mount 
Oread, with the faces of Naismith, Allen 
and Owens gazing from the side of the 
hill like the Presidents on Mount Rush- 
more. Actually. Allen Field House is at 
the foot of Mount Oread, which is hard¬ 
ly more than a bump on the landscape. 

But there is nothing contrived about 
Owens’ record. Since succeeding Dick 
Harp in 1964-65, he has won the Big 
Eight five times, gone to seven postsea¬ 
son tournaments and reached the final 
four twice. This year’s team, with its 18-3 
record and No. 8 ranking, is one of his 
best. “People talk about the other coach¬ 
es who have been here, but Owens is 
the only one I’ve heard of,” says fresh¬ 
man star Darnell Valentine. Oldtime 
Kansas fans would have cringed had they 
heard Valentine and another freshman. 
Wilmore Fowler, try to recall the name 
of the man who went from Kansas to 
Kentucky to the Naismith Hall of Fame. 
“Adolph Rump,” said Valentine. "Ru¬ 
dolph Hupp,” said Fowler. As for Nai¬ 
smith, Guard John Douglas asked recent¬ 
ly. “Was he the dude who invented the 
ball?” 

Senior Center Ken Koenigs is more fa¬ 
miliar with the Kansas legend, because 
his father is an alumnus. “I’m a born and 
bred Jayhawk.” he says. “I grew up lis- 
continued 
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FACT 1: We don’t want your taste buds to go to sleep. 

FACT reduces the aldehyde* gases that we believe muddy the flavor of fine 
tobaccos so you can enjoy wide-awake taste. 

FACT 2:We have smoke scrubbers in our filter. 

These Purite® scrubbers work like magnets to reduce these same 
aldehydes and let the fine flavor come through. 

FACT 3: We have a patent on flavor in 
low ‘tar’ cigarettes: # 3828800. 

Our Purite filter helps deliver flavor in a way so new we’ve 
been able to patent it. 

Add it all up. Low gas, low ‘tar’ great flavor. That’s a FACT. 

‘Formaldehyde. CrutonaUrliyde. Arrolrln 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Oangerous to Your Health. 


! 


FACT 



Available in regular and menthol. 










INTRO 

ANEWHONZO 



PLYMOUTH HORIZON 


COMFORT 


NEW CONFIDENCE, NEW COMFORT, 

ANEW KIND OF CAR FOR THE AMERICAN ROAD. 


Horizon is loaded with comforts. Like a variety of seating options 
And such standard comforts as cut pile carpeting and 
color coordinated interiors. 



Horizon is a new answer for a changing America. An America concerned about energy and inflation. 

Horizon gives you four doors, fold-down rear seat and hatchback to make it easy to pack luggage. Horizon even offers the options 
of automatic transmission, stereo, roof rack and sporty trims. 

By any standard of room, ride, comfort, style, price and mileage. Horizon is uniquely suited to today's times and needs. 








MJCING 

I FOR AMERICA. 




FOUR BIG PEOPLE 

Horizon is so roomy, four six-footers can relax in comfort 
front and back. And there's still room for the things you need 
for your trips. 



SNOW, WIND, RAIN 


PRICE/ECONOMY 


lorizon gives you outstanding handling and traction because it's 
the first .American-made car of its size with front-wheel driv e. 



Price includes front bucket seats, AM radio, whitewall radial tires, 
rack and pinion steering, front disc brakes—mam things 
not standard on other cars of its ripe. 

WHEN YOU WANT TO GO ANYWHERE 
IN COMFORT AND CONFIDENCE. 

RELAX. 

PLYMOUTH HORIZON 
CAN HANDLE IT. 


LONG TRIPS 

You can trav el hundreds of miles in comfort and confidence You can buy or lease the new Plymouth Horizon at your 

because Horizon's front-wheel drive, rack and pinion steering Chrysler-Plymouth dealer, 

and independent -4-wheel suspension combine for outstanding 
stability and handling. 







A special type of asphalt can take 
the pollution out of paving. 



Paving with cutback asphalt releases fumes and uses petroleum needed elsewhere 


As a surface material for modem highways, as¬ 
phalt is practically ideal. Because it's smooth and 
durable, and also quite economical. Vet the typical 
paving process, using "cutback"asphalt, pollutes the 
air and wastes valuable petroleum. 

The pollution comes from kerosene and other- 
solvents used to liquify the asphalt for handling. 
When the hot asphalt is applied to the roadbed, the 
solvents escape into the air. .And since the solvents 
are a form of petroleum, they represent a significant 
loss of oil — up to 336 million gallons per year. 

Homogenized asphalt 


The people of Phillips Petroleum have a solution: 



Water-based asphalt cuts air pollution and uses 3(>'i less petroleum. 


a water-based asphalt which eliminates the solvents 
and uses thirty percent less petroleum products 
to surface a mile of highway. 

Asphalt is a form of oil. so it doesn’t normally mix 
with water. But in a process much like homogeniz¬ 
ing milk, the asphalt is broken into tiny particles and 
made to mix with water. The result is something 
called an "asphalt emulsion." 

This asphalt/water mixture is applied to the road¬ 
bed. As the water evaporates, a solid highway sur¬ 
face is formed. A surface just as smooth, durable 
and economical as that produced by the old method. 

Yet there’s one big difference. Because no sol¬ 
vents are used, there are no fumes. 


Less pollution, less wasted petroleum. 

Only water goes into the air. so pollution is cut 
dramatically. And since petroleum-based solvents 
aren’t needed, thousands of gallons of oil are saved 
on every highway built with this process. 

Taking the pollution out of paving, while making 
fine products for your car. That’s /*~^~**\ 
performance. From Phillips Petroleum. \ PHILLIPS > 

The Performance Company ( 









TRADITION continued 


tening to the games on the radio. The tra¬ 
dition is one of the reasons I came. I 
wanted to go somewhere where the stu¬ 
dents were knowledgeable and loved the 
game. That’s the way it is here. When 
we finished fourth in the conference the 
last two years, it hurt the kids on cam¬ 
pus as much as it hurt us.” 

Just such a student is Larry Hallen- 
beck. a senior chemical engineering 
major from Lawrence. In keeping with 
the family custom started by an older 
brother. Hallenbeck spends the night be¬ 
fore every Kansas State game stationed 
outside the northeast gate of Allen Field 
House. If there are tickets available, he 
will charter an airplane to watch the Jay- 
hawks play on the road. Hallenbeck is 
also president of the Big Mo Fan Club, 
Big Mo being a player named Paul Mo- 
keski. who has the size but not the talent 
of Chamberlain. 

The vice-president of the club is fresh¬ 
man Tim Jones, and its only member 
without a title is freshman Kelly Knopp. 
“That’s because J have the only other 
T shin,” said Knopp. one of the early 
birds on the line for the K-State game. 
And sure enough, he unbuttoned three 
outer layers of clothing to show off a blue 
shirt with red lettering that read I’ve got 
“big mo” mania. Hallenbeck formed the 
club this year, when Mokeski finally be¬ 
gan to show signs of becoming a solid 
player. “This means a lot if you waited 
three years for it to finally happen.” the 
president explained. 

Hallenbeck. Jones, Knopp and another 
Acacia fraternity brother, sophomore 
Tim Stewart, arrived at the field house 
in the wee hours after an evening of for¬ 
tifying themselves in various pubs. They 
did not bring any food, but they had a 
$12.57 bottle of Bacardi, a couple of 
Cokes, ice. swizzle sticks and drinking 
cups with the KU insignia. At 10 a.m. 
they emerged from their two tents after 
a night of testing each other's knowledge 
of KU basketball. When the icy temper¬ 
atures froze their Cokes and made their 
ice unnecessary, they started taking their 
sustenance straight. "When you’re sober 
your brain understands that it’s cold,” 
said Stewart, "but not when you’re 
drunk." Stewart, understand, carries a 3.4 
average in architecture. 

By midday the four students were 
tired, hungry, cold and sober as judges. 
“We’ve got our priorities straight.” said 


Hallenbeck. "Basketball comes first, 
ahead of the fraternity and ahead of 
school. The Notre Dame fans think 
they’re pretty good, but somebody ought 
to point out we’ve been doing this for al¬ 
most 100 years. Did you know James 
Naismith coached here?” 

H allenbeck and his friends had their 
strategy planned to the minute. At I 
p.m. a fraternity brother will bring lunch. 
At 3:30 another one will come to take 
away the camping gear. At 5 the doors 
will open, and they will take the seats of 
their choice in the bleachers behind the 
Kansas bench. Their spirits had received 
a boost at 11:30 a.m. when Owens came 
to the door and gave them a wave. Ear¬ 
lier, during the team's game-day shooting 
practice. Owens had said. “If something 
like this doesn’t inspire a team to play 
well, I don’t know what can." 

Such fanaticism can sometimes get out 
of hand. Kansas students have such a rep¬ 
utation for rowdy courtside behavior that 
they are now prohibited from sitting be¬ 
hind the opponent’s bench. Homemade 
signs are also proscribed, but nonetheless 
in honor of this auspicious occasion, an 
artistic group from Grace Pearson Schol¬ 
arship Hall worked up a bed sheet that 
showed K-State star Curtis Redding say¬ 
ing AS LONG AS I GET MY 30 POINTS. WHO 
CARES IF WE LOSE? 

In the hours after the shooting prac¬ 
tice. the players returned to their dorm 
to rest, and Owens went grocery shop¬ 
ping “to try to take my mind off the 
game." Meanwhile, the line outside the 
field house grew to several hundred stu¬ 
dents. Hallenbeck and his friends were 
able to prop themselves up against the 
door, where they were under cover, but 
farther back in line fans stood in the 
snow, wrapped in blankets and sleeping 
bags. Among them were two Kansas co¬ 
eds and their boyfriends from Kansas 
State. “I borrowed an ID card for him. 
and we got in the line before dawn." one 
girl said. "He better get a ticket for me 
when we play in Manhattan." 

As 5 o'clock approached, the crowd 
grew restless. There was rhythmic cheer¬ 
ing—“Open the door' Open the 
door'"—and only a fool would have tried 
to break in up front. Because he was first 
in line. Hallenbeck was interviewed for 
the pregame television show "Aren't wc 
crazy." he said. 


Finally, at 4:49. 11 minutes early and 
none too soon, the doors opened. Hal- 
lenbeck's ID was checked and his $15 
season ticket was punched. He went im¬ 
mediately to the sixth row of the bleach¬ 
ers and discovered to his disappointment 
that he was not the first person inside. 

A few rows above him sal some Jay- 
hawk baseball players who had come in 
early to "work security.” Allen Field 
House is not worthy of protection mere¬ 
ly as a historic site: in the last three 
years it has received $1 million in im¬ 
provements. Phog might not even rec¬ 
ognize the place. The old raised court he 
knew has been replaced by a synthetic 
surface. The floor was sawed into 
4x4- and 4 x 8-foot sections that were 
sold for $25 and $50 each as mementos. 
A local doctor bought enough pieces to 
build a wall in his house. 

In the 2/i hours before the game start¬ 
ed. the students passed the lime reading, 
playing cards and hurling Frisbees and 
toilet paper. One coed sat in the first row 
behind Owens' chair, so she would be in 
position to "hear him yell." Another stu¬ 
dent, a local boy from Lawrence, said he 
has been coming to Jayhawk games for 
years. "I got Jo Jo White’s sweatband 
and towel after his last game." he boast¬ 
ed. "| still have them at home." 

When the Kansas team finally ap¬ 
peared at 7 o’clock, there w r ere loud 
cheers. A few moments later, as Kansas 
State came onto the floor, there were loud 
boos, the Redding banner was unfurled 
and Curtis was pelted with hot dogs. 
Cheerleaders cheered, tumblers tumbled 
and the band played a '40s arrangement 
of In the Mood. Upon returning to the 
dressing room for last-minute instruc¬ 
tions, the Jayhawks heard Owens say, 
"We have five seniors playing their last 
home game against K-State tonight. Let s 
make it a great occasion." 

For most of the evening it was any¬ 
thing but. Kansas had to come from seven 
points behind to take the lead late in the 
game, and when that happened, all the 
spectators started swaying their hands— 
this is known as "Waving the Wheat"— 
in rhythm to the Jayhawk fight song. That 
was a sure sign that K-State had lost for 
the 114th time. 

"We expected to win 95-52.” Hallen¬ 
beck said, "but you take what you can 
get." It has been that way at Kansas for 
79 years. end 
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AMITE 
OVER 
THE BAR 


by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


Little Franklin Jacobs is growing, but 
not as fast as his ability to astound 
purists with his record high jumps 


A ct I: The AAU Indoor track cham¬ 
pionships in New York a year ago. 
and high-jumping kingpin Dwight Slones 
is trying to organize a boycott of the 
meet. He has talked to all the high jump¬ 
ers except one. and he is hollering. 
"Where is Jacob Franklin? Who is Ja¬ 
cob Franklin?” 

Act II: A Miami magazine contacts Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University. The maga¬ 
zine likes to do stories on good Jewish 
athletes and therefore would obviously 
be interested in an article on a student 
named Franklin Jacobs. 

Act 111: Franklin Jacobs is sloshing to¬ 
ward Mama Rosa's Pizzeria in Ruther¬ 
ford. N.J.. fantasizing about how good a 
meal of spaghetti. Coke and Fleetwood 
Mac will be. People pass on the side¬ 
walk and one says, “Hey. hiya. Jenkins.” 
Jacobs-Franklin-Jenkins mutters. "That 
was close.” 

These are but a few of the many in¬ 
congruities in the suddenly star-struck 
life of the 20-year-old from Paterson. 
N.J. who as recently as a year ago seemed 
a likely candidate for little more than a 
life of, say, moving furniture around in a 
Newark warehouse. Two years ago at this 
lime he hadn’t even seen a high-jump 
bar. Now, Franklin Jacobs—got it? 
Franklin Jacobs —says, “I’ve never 
reached a height I’m uncomfortable at.” 


Which is bad news for other high jump¬ 
ers. including Stones. 

Last month in Maryland, jumping for 
the first time this indoor season. Jacobs 
clearcJ 7' 6" as if it were an insignif¬ 
icant snowdrift outside Mama Rosa's: 
two days earlier he had been on crutch¬ 
es with chronic knee trouble. A fortnight 
ago. before the Millrose Games in New 
York. Jacobs was jittery. “Madison 
Square Garden is one very big word.” 
he said, temporarily losing count. “When 
you jump there, man. you’re jumpin’.” 
And he did. This bundle of nerves, the 
human spring with sweaty hands, cleared 
7' 7 / 4 " for a world indoor record. He 
beat, among others—glory be!—Stones. 
The outdoor world record, held by Vla¬ 
dimir Yashchenko of the U.S.S.R.. is 
7' 1/t". Does Jacobs expect to break it? 
Next question. 

Somewhere. Walter Mitty is on his 
feet applauding Franklin Jacobs and boo¬ 
ing Randy Newman, who is making big 
bucks singing. “Short people got no rea¬ 
son to live.” True. Franklin might have 
wondered at times what he had to live 
for when he was growing up in a poor 
household along with 10 brothers and 
sisters and four cousins. More important 
than anything. Jacobs is too short to 
high-jump. Everybody knows high jump¬ 
ers are all 6' 4". six feet of which are 
their legs. 

But how short is Jacobs? Well, not 
long ago at Fairleigh Dickinson, which 
is in Rutherford. N.J.. he passed a med¬ 
ical clinic where they were measuring 
people's heights. He got in line and the 
nurse said. “Five feet, eight inches.” 
Franklin went through the line two more 
times and the nurse finally said. "You're 
still five-eight. I don’t think you are go¬ 
ing to grow any more this afternoon." 

But Jacobs thinks he’s taller. W hy else 
would he persist in ducking his head 
when he walks through doorways, just 
like the big boys? Anyway, the good news 
is that Jacobs may be grow mg just a mite. 
Backed up against the yellow wall in his 
dorm room, standing tall but with no 
shoes and no cheating. Jacobs is gaining 


on 5'9". More than anything. Jacobs 
thinks lofty thoughts. 

Still, it defies reason and gravity to ex¬ 
plain how he jumps so high. "Natural 
ability." says Jacobs. “But I wonder how 
I got natural ability?” No one knows, but 
because of it. he also holds the world rec¬ 
ord for inches jumped above one’s own 
height: 23!4. “Franklin was more frisk¬ 
ier than all my other kids.” says jannie 
Jacobs, “but he ain’t ever been no size. 
He walked when he was seven months 
old. which is pretty early. But he was so 
little, he just looked plumb ridiculous. 
People would come by to watch him 
'cause he looked so funny. But Franklin, 
he done caught on that he was the star. 
Then he wouldn't walk until people give 
him a penny or a nickel. Then away he’d 
go. and everybody would fall down 
laughing.” 

Nobody is falling down laughing any¬ 
more. Part of the reason Slones was hol¬ 
lering for Jacob Franklin in Act I was 
that the AAU had messed up the name 
in the program; the AAU now knows bet¬ 
ter—and so does Stones. In fact. Stones 
now has a bad case of the grumbles when 
it comes to Jacobs. The Miami maga¬ 
zine in Act II understands more about Ja¬ 
cobs now, thanks to an explanation from 
Jay Horwitz. Fairleigh Dickinson’s 
sports-information director, that "We 
would love for you to do a story on our 
Jewish star. Franklin Jacobs, but I am 
sad to report he is not of the faith.” And 
people who think his name is Jenkins in 
Act III surely must be straightened out 
by now. 

The first 18 years of Jacobs’ life were 
uneventful. He was born in Mullins. S.C. 
and lived in a shack with his impover¬ 
ished family. When he was three years 
old. Jannie Jacobs took Franklin and all 
the children to Paterson. Like lots of 
street kids, he ran and jumped and 
played, but nobody accused him of be¬ 
ing a great athlete. “We never got in trou¬ 
ble," says Roy Frazier, one of Franklin’s 
friends, "because our parents said if we 
did. we’d stay there 'cause they weren’t 
getting us out." 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MANNY M1LLAN 



In the fifth grade, a football coach in¬ 
duced Franklin to join the team. First 
play he got his helmet knocked off and 
was dazed. “I was playing linebacker,” 
says Jacobs, “but all the coach told me 
was the defense attacks the offense. What 
he didn’t tell me was that the offense also 
attacks the defense.” In high school, an¬ 
other football coach was impressed with 
Jacobs’ speed. Says Jacobs, “He told me 
I was so fast I could just run down the 
field, jump up and catch the ball. What 
he didn’t tell me is what could happen 
to me when I jumped up. I had to figure 
that out for myself, and I did.” There¬ 
fore he didn’t play football. 

Basketball was—and remains—his 
first love. "I didn’t have girl friends,” he 
says. “My basketball was my girl friend.” 
He thinks he’s very good at the hoops, 
maybe excellent, possibly great. Truth is, 
he’s average. But he plays constantly, to 
the dismay of his track coaches. Several 
times he has been hurt on the court. A 
year ago, just after the NCAA indoor 
championships, he suffered serious car¬ 
tilage damage to his right knee that al¬ 
most certainly should have been oper¬ 
ated on. But it wasn’t, in large part 
because Franklin has no affection for the 
knife. He hurt himself again last month 
playing basketball on the eve of the in¬ 
door season. He estimates he has injured 
his knee nine times playing basketball. 
“I don’t hurt my knee on purpose,” says 
Jacobs, “but I'm so quick, sometimes my 
mind doesn’t have time to give instruc¬ 
tions to my knee.” Fortunately, it’s his 
right knee that is constantly being hurt; 
his high-jump takeoff leg is his left. “May¬ 
be it helps me being hurt,” he says. “Since 
I know ray right leg is a problem, I put 
everything into my left.” 

In basketball, Franklin dunks with ease 
and says, “I get so much enjoyment jump¬ 
ing up and banging my head on the rim 
that I just can’t stop. It’s a pleasure in¬ 
side.” This is, of course, weirdo think¬ 
ing, for if anything will keep Jacobs from 
jumping still higher, a basketball injury 
probably will be it. But his high-jump 
coach. Bill Monaghan, is stoic. “If he 

continued 
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MIGHTY MITE continued 



Shipp and said, “I’m going to jump sev¬ 
en feet." Says the coach, “No wonder 
he thought that, since six feet came so 
easy.” “I knew my form wasn't just 
right." Jacobs says now, “but I also knew 
there was nothing to it.” 

Later. Shipp marveled. “Man. Frank¬ 
lin, you can jump. Let's teach you some 
technique." At which time Jacobs start¬ 
ed missing, missing, missing. A chastened 
Shipp said. "O.K.. do it your way. Just 
get over the bar." The youngster im¬ 
proved enormously. He cleared 6 ' 8" in 
high school and T 1" as a freshman at 
Fairleigh Dickinson. All this in sneakers, 
because he didn't realize there was such 
a thing as special high-jump shoes, which 
greatly increase traction. But when Ja¬ 
cobs finally got the fancy shoes in time 
for last spring’s outdoor competition, he 
didn’t want to wear them “because 1 
couldn't stand the thought of getting 
them dirty." He overcame his devotion 
to cleanliness and went on to finish sec¬ 
ond to 6' 6 / 2 " Arizona State junior Kyle 
Arney in the NCAA championships. A 
week later Jacobs was second to Stones 
in the AAU championships, where he 
had a personal best of 7' 514". 

Experts have a hard time talking about 
the Jacobs technique without wincing. 
He doesn’t really jump the bar so much 
as he sort of flails over it backward. Even 
Franklin says. “I know what 1 do is slop 
compared to the Flop.” Since Bill Fos¬ 
bury popularized it at the 1968 Olym¬ 
pics the Flop has become the accepted 
high-jumping style, although straddle 
jumpers like Yashchenko have proven 
that their technique is far from passe. 
And now we have the Jacobs Slop, al¬ 
though its inventor is trying to refine 
the terminology. He would prefer it be 
called the Jacobs Slope—“More digni¬ 
fied, don’t you think?” It begins with a 
conventional 13-step, curving approach 
to the bar. But then Jacobs throws him¬ 
self upward, hurls his arms straight back 
over his head (sometimes even clapping 
his hands to remind himself to keep them 
out of the way), jackknifes, arches his 
back, does a few incidental aerial gym¬ 
nastics and—presto! "Who’s to say that 
his technique isn’t the best and every¬ 
one else’s is wrong?” says Monaghan. 
Arney says of Jacobs’ style, “There is so 
much motion over the bar. A lot of things 
have to be just right for him to make 
it.” Greg Joy. the 6' 4" Canadian who 
won the silver medal at Montreal and 
held the indoor record before Jacobs, 


hurts himself, well, he hurts himself.” 

Jacobs is actually less bent on self-de¬ 
struction than on simply enjoying him¬ 
self dinging around at sports. When 
younger he played lots of playground bas¬ 
ketball. ran footraces, tried everything. 
He still does. He’d love to play basket¬ 
ball at Fairleigh Dickinson even though 


to be cajoled by Coach Bill Shipp to come 
out for the track team at Paterson East- 
side High. Jacobs finally agreed to give 
it a fling in his senior year—less than 
two years ago—after he rested for a week 
following the basketball season. But af¬ 
ter three weeks had passed, Shipp still 
hadn't seen Jacobs. The coach cornered 


The "Jacobs Slop" was renamed the "Slope" after his indoor record jump of T 7’A" two weeks ago. 


the coaches don’t think he’s good enough; 
he’d like to triple-jump, long-jump, hur¬ 
dle and run relays but the coaches don’t 
want him to dilute his concentration. 
Head Track Coach Walt Marusyn says, 
“He’s on the road to the Olympics but 
he doesn’t understand it—yet.” Mona¬ 
ghan has no intention of limiting Frank¬ 
lin's basketball. “I hate to take something 
away from a kid who loves it so much. 
Heck, maybe that's his first love.” 

For sure, high jumping wasn't. He had 


him. stuffed a uniform in his hands and 
said. “When I give a guy a uniform, he’s 
supposed to practice.” Jacobs was less 
than elated at trying the high jump and 
he told Shipp, “I’ll try, but if I'm not 
good. I’ll quit. Basketball is my game.” 

Shipp put the bar at 5' 10"; Jacobs was 
over by a ton. Then it was moved to 
6 ' 1", a fair height for a team on which 
no one else could go better than six feet. 
Jacobs, with a five-step, head-on ap¬ 
proach, was over easy. He turned to 
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says, "I think taller people are more in 
touch with the bar. 1 mean Franklin 
stands down there and it must be like 
looking at the moon.” 

Jacobs, who often has a bemused look 
when he’s competing, gives such obser¬ 
vations on his style and size the curl of 
his lip. "Being small, I have a lot of spring 
and I have more body control than those 
tall guys.” he says. “The higher you jump, 
the less technique you need. When 1 get 
over the bar. I assume I had the best tech¬ 
nique.” In any event. Monaghan consid¬ 
ers the approach 60% of the battle, con¬ 
verting horizontal speed to vertical lift 
35%, and what goes on in midair only 
5%. “By 1980.” says Monaghan, "I hope 
he’s a complete high jumper.” 

Jacobs doesn’t like to talk about his 
jumping publicly because “I’m afraid if 
I think about it, I might not go any high¬ 
er.” But among friends, he says, “It’s all 
speed, and I’m a computer. All I do is 
psych the bar out. I think. O.K., come 
out fast, hit the box, explode.” That’s it? 
“Yeah, except mostly I think about one 
thing—go high.” 

FtankUn Jacobs was not sought by any 
colleges partly because he only high- 
jumped one year, partly because he had 
fallen in with some bad company, start¬ 
ed cutting classes at Eastside and finally 
graduated distinction cum none. But 
Fairleigh Assistant Basketball Coach 
Dick Wiseman, who was trying to re¬ 
cruit another Eastside player, was im¬ 
pressed with Jacobs’ jumping ability. 
While offering no scholarship help. Wise¬ 
man and Marusyn encouraged Jacobs to 
try to get a federal grant to pay his col¬ 
lege bills at Fairleigh Dickinson. Once 
there, they said he could try playing bas¬ 
ketball and then give track a whirl—if 
he wanted. What Jacobs really wanted 
was to start earning some money. “Frank¬ 
lin," said Wiseman, "you are weighing a 
stereo set against an education.” To Ja¬ 
cobs, the stereo seemed to have the ad¬ 
vantage but eventually Eastside guidance 
counselor Michael Spinelli convinced 
him otherwise. Despite his newfound 
fame, Jacobs has not cut his ties to East- 
side or to Spinelli. Before a recent meet 
he dropped in on the guidance counsel¬ 
or to reassure him. “I have a bad knee 
but I’ll beat everybody anyway,” Jacobs 
said. Spinelli was not surprised. "Frank¬ 
lin has been sure of himself, forever.” 

Curiously, although he seems confi¬ 
dent and oblivious to the psyching games 
that high jumpers engage in, Jacobs ad¬ 


mits that “I’m scared to death of com¬ 
petition. My stomach muscles contract 
and I am miserable.” That’s why he’s 
anxious to see a chiropractor who says 
he can take the fear out of him. But do 
you really think he can help you? “No,” 
says Jacobs. Anyway, because of his fear, 
Jacobs looks for ways to avoid compet¬ 
ing. Before leaving for the CYO meet in 
early January at the University of Mary¬ 
land. he said he was hurt and couldn’t 
go: then it snowed and he said he thought 
the roads were too icy; then he said he’d 
go but probably couldn't jump; then he 
got there and he didn't think he should 
jump. He leaned on a high hurdle and 
began arguing with himself. “Franklin, 
why should you jump if you’re hurt? But 
are you hurt? What is wrong with you?” 
He concluded nothing. So he jumped, 
eventually cleared T 6" and was seem¬ 
ingly headed for a world record. At which 
time he bowed out of the competition. 
Why? “I asked myself if 1 was ready to 
hold the world record and I decided I 
could wait.” Odd. He ended up second 
to Joy. who had gone on to win with a 
world indoor record of T 7". 

At a hot-dog joint later. Jacobs was ex¬ 
pansive. “Man. 1 feel good,” he said. “I 
just got rid of a major problem.” What? 
“Having to high-jump. Besides, going 
T 6" really proved something.” What? 
“That I can go 7' 8".” 

Arrogance often travels with Jacobs. 
A few weeks ago he won the New Jer¬ 
sey College Indoor Track and Field 
Championship by jumping 7' I"—with¬ 
out taking off his warmups. To fellow 
competitors, that's the ultimate in brash¬ 
ness. It really licks them off. But on the 
other hand, when an FDU coach gave Ja¬ 
cobs a T shirt that read make no bones, 
i’m out to beat you. stones Jacobs re¬ 
fused to wear it. He’s not that arrogant. 

But there is no question that Dwight 
Stones sticks in Franklin Jacobs’ craw. 
First came the Jacob Franklin episode. 
Then there was Stones’ refusal to pose 
for a magazine photo with Jacobs. And 
it continues to gall Jacobs that he was 
beaten in last year’s AAU championship 
meet by Stones. All of which made vic¬ 
tory over Stones in the Millrose Games 
especially succulent. 

Back in Paterson. Jannie Jacobs is 
downright lonely with only six children 
at home. She earns $126 a week as a 
presser and admits she told Franklin that 
if he broke the world record, she would 
give him a car. How can she afford it? “I 


don’t know. Every night I’ve been pray¬ 
ing, ‘Lord, I made a promise. Could you 
help?’ ” After Jacobs’ world indoor rec¬ 
ord leap, Mrs. Jacobs said, “I’m praying 
harder now because I’m in a bunch of 
trouble. But I’ll get that boy a car some¬ 
how'- He’s earned it.” Suddenly, Jacobs 
appears and everyone is talking at once 



Jacobs' leap of almost two feet above his head 
earned congratulations from 6’ 6/>" Kyle Arney. 


and the phone is ringing and the tele¬ 
vision is gabbling away. Jacobs spouts 
that “what I like about high jumping is 
you don’t sweat.” That prompts sister 
Eula, 21. to say, “Come on, Franklin, be 
for real.” 

Later, when Jacobs hears Randy New¬ 
man singing on a car radio about how lit¬ 
tle people “walk around telling great big 
lies.” he is not amused. He much prefers 
the church song about climbing Jacob’s 
ladder. end 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL Kent Hannon 


You don’t 
know 
them\ At 

No wonder Albert King isn't scoring — 
his mates act as if they haven't met him 



Though he's top Terp, King averages only 14 


T he most frequently repeated question 
of this basketball season is, ‘What 
ever happened to Albert King?” Since 
he began his illustrious career at Brook¬ 
lyn’s Fort Hamilton High in 1974, King's 
name has rarely been off the lips of New 
York basketball fans. so. naturally 
enough, it was there that his decline into 
semi-obscurity was most keenly felt. 
King’s playground buddies who take the 
RR subway to Fort Hamilton every 
morning have been enraged for the past 
couple of months. You can hear their 
complaints over the roar of the train, and 
invariably they reach the same conclu¬ 
sion: “Albert made a big mistake when 
he decided to go to Maryland.” 

And if the guys happen to run into 
King's best friend and adviser. Winston 
Karim, on the street or at a party, they 
give him a rough time. “Hey, man.” they 
say. “you really messed up Al’s life, send¬ 
ing him down there to play for Lefty.” 

Lefty is Maryland Coach Lefty Drie- 
sell, who actually has the Nets’ Bernard 
King to thank for convincing his young¬ 
er brother that Arizona State was too 
far away and that Al would be better off 
going to Maryland. Although Driesell has 
been well criticized over the years— 
mainly for his failure to be Dean Smith— 
Maryland seemed appropriate for King 
because its teams are usually filled with 
big-city players who have gaudy repu¬ 
tations. Thus, Albert, the most intensely 
recruited high school player in many sea¬ 
sons. had reason to believe that he would 
fit in as well with the Terps as he would 
have at Arizona State. 

"Maryland has a well-balanced team.” 
he said last summer. “It has a lot of good 
players, and I won’t have to do as much 
as I did in high school.” 

When the Terps got off to a 9-1 start 
and climbed to No. 14 in the polls, it 
seemed King had made a wise choice. In 
his third game he scored 22 points in a 
91-87 victory over Georgetown. Yet, af¬ 
ter those 10 games. King was averaging 
no more points than he is now (14), al¬ 
though he somehow remains Maryland's 
leading scorer. There has been a certain 
amount of talk that he was overrated. 
However, since those early games King 
has made enough dazzling shots and pass¬ 
es on the rare occasions when he has 
had the ball that those doubts have 
disappeared. It now seems clear that 
from the beginning he foresaw the con¬ 


flicts his presence at Maryland would cre¬ 
ate and decided to curtail his shooting. 
That way he could ensure that he would 
not tread on the tender egos of some of 
his teammates. 

“I’m not worrying about getting a lot 
of shots,” he said as the season started. 
“I’m trying to fit in with this team ... 
there are a lot of different personalities. 

I could be the whole thing. Some people 
would like me to take over. But my team¬ 
mates are used to having the ball a lot. 
and I’m only a freshman. I don’t figure 
I’ll average many more than 12 shots a 
game this season. Getting personal at¬ 
tention is nice sometimes, but winning 
is better.” 

But suddenly the winning stopped, 
too. In its most recent 10 games Mary¬ 
land has lost seven times, including a 
66-64 defeat by Virginia last week, 
and tumbled to the bottom of the ACC 
with a 12-8 record. Worse yet is the 
gnawing feeling expressed by Forward 
John Bilney. “If we don’t get our stuff in 
gear.” he said, “we could lose the rest of 
our games. This team hasn't set a pick 
all year.” 

Maryland does lead the ACC. and per¬ 
haps the NCAA, in discord and petty 
jealousy, and therein lies the source of 
the team’s drastic slide and King’s dis¬ 
appearing act. From the opening week 
of practice Jo Jo Hunter and Bill Bry¬ 
ant. two sophomore guards with impres¬ 
sive high school credentials and unful¬ 
filled egos, have neglected to pass the ball 
to King when he has been open on fast 
breaks or has worked himself into an ad¬ 
vantageous position while running the 
Terp patterns. Locker-room shouting 
matches with Driesell have not changed 
Hunter and Bryant’s attitudes, and their 
selfishness seems to be contagious. 
Against Virginia, freshman Ernest Gra¬ 
ham ignored three teammates on a 4-on- 
1 break, barged in for the shot himself 
and was assessed an offensive foul. 

Another divisive incident occurred in 
November when the academic troubles 
of Bilney, Hunter. Bryant and Center 
Larry Gibson—all four were on proba¬ 
tion at the time—received extensive cov¬ 
erage in the Washington papers, which 
implied that Maryland was recruiting ac¬ 
ademically unqualified athletes on a 
wholesale basis. A ridiculous $72 million 
lawsuit was brought on behalf of the play¬ 
ers against The Washington Star and The 
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Diamondback. a campus newspaper, for 
invasion of privacy and “intentional 
infliction of mental distress." Ii succeed¬ 
ed in distorting the matter further and 
certainly did not help the four to get to 
know and like their new teammates. 
Hunter, miffed at losing his starting po¬ 
sition to freshman Greg Manning early 
in the season, skipped a practice and was 
suspended for a game. Bryant came to 
practice but he certainly didn't seem to 
be listening when the coaches talked 
about defense. Driesell was even forced 
to dismiss one of the Terp co-captains. 
Center Mike Davis, after the 6'8“ se¬ 
nior refused to reenter a game with 24 
seconds to play and the Terps already 
clearly on the way to an 80-73 defeat by 
North Carolina State. 

“This team is not even together 
enough to have a party.” Davis said. "Ev¬ 
eryone is going through a head job. This 
just makes me a scapegoat." 

On paper. Maryland looks like a pow¬ 
erhouse. Hunter, the bouncy jump shoot¬ 
er who averaged 16.9 points during the 
last 12 games of his freshman year, and 
Bryant, a muscular. 6' 4" penetrator. 
should complement each other very well. 
But neither one can live w ithout the ball, 
and both seethe when they don't get it 
enough. Manning, a deadly shooter, 
should have provided spark for the team, 
but he. too. has turned out to be some¬ 
thing less than generous with the ball, 
which has added to the friction. Only 
Gibson and Forward Lawrence Boston, 
who are big. strong rebounders and ca¬ 
pable scorers, are performing their roles. 

Had the guards fulfilled their roles. 
King, a 6' 6". 180-pound blade of a for¬ 
ward with uncluttered, lightning-fast 
moves and sound basketball instincts, 
would have fit in nicely. He is a friendly, 
unselfish kid who is as smart as a whip. 
It s simple—throw him the ball and he ei¬ 
ther scores quickly on a high-percentage 
shot or gives the ball back to you. None 
of the Terps have been w illing to pass to 
King often enough to give this scenario 
a fair test. In light of that. Driesell. who 
can be faulted for recruiting players he 
seems unable either to control or change, 
might have tried to instill what could be 
called “the Las Vegas spirit” in the Terps. 
In other words: everybody shoots when¬ 
ever he wants, everybody else goes to 
the board to try to get a shot of his own 
if the first guy misses, and no recrimina- 
contmued 
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Positive thinking. 



A Rolfs Positive Lock' Key Kaddy makes carrying and removing any of 
your keys quick and easy. Because unlike other key cases, a Rolfs P. L. Key 
Kaddy features the ingenious Positive Lock System that holds your keys 
securely yet lets you remove them and return them without opening the case. 
Available in five or eight hook sizes, a Rolfs Positive Lock Key Kaddy, like 
all fine Rolfs products, comes wrapped in a variety of stylish, supple leathers. 
If you’re thinking of a new key case . . . think positive. 


ROLFS.. 


. it shows you care. 


West Bend. Wl 53095. Available at fine stores throughout the USA and Canada. 
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tions afterward. Greed feeding off greed. 

Because he has spent most of the sea¬ 
son being frozen out. King did not begin 
to show his stuff until recent televised 
games against North Carolina and No¬ 
tre Dame. He exploded for 16 points in 
the first half at Carolina, scoring on all 
manner of shots—rainbows from the cor¬ 
ner. 17-footers off the glass, a vicious re¬ 
bound dunk—before getting only three 
shots in the second half of an 85-71 loss. 
He simply did not get the ball. Of Mary¬ 
land's 28 baskets in that game, only six 
were set up by assists. At South Bend. 
NBC commentator A1 McGuire had no 
sooner said. “Notre Dame's Kelly Tri- 
pucka may be the best prepared fresh¬ 
man I have ever seen," than King rock¬ 
eted inside for a magnificent triple-pump 
jackknife layup in heavy traffic. “Now I 
see why 500 colleges were after him." 
said McGuire. 

Despite the disruption around him. 
King admits to very few misgivings about 
his decision to go to Maryland—perhaps 
because he knows that the press is watch¬ 
ing closely for an outburst that, coming 
from a player of King’s reputation, could 
cripple the Terps’ basketball program. 
There will be no loud criticism, no de¬ 
cision to transfer or anything juicy like 
that. But behind his veneer of cool. King 
is not that happy. Last year he was for¬ 
ever hiding in the bathroom so recruit¬ 
ers would think he wasn’t at home. Now 
he closes his door at Ellicott Hall before 
letting his true emotions out. It is no se¬ 
cret that he is not in love with Mary¬ 
land. which is hardly unusual for a fresh¬ 
man whose girl friend still goes to high 
school in Brooklyn. But he has gone to 
extremes to close the gap between Col¬ 
lege Park and home; in the last three 
months he has run up a $1,000 phone 
bill. He also complains about never hav¬ 
ing played on a big winner in high school. 
Because he does not figure to be at Mary¬ 
land more than two years before becom¬ 
ing a pro. he had hoped this season would 
be a big one. 

After the loss at Virginia, a game in 
which King had a couple of brilliant mo¬ 
ments while scoring 15 points and the 
Terps again had only six assists. Cava¬ 
lier Coach Terry Holland was asked what 
he thought of King. 

"He didn’t have a great game tonight 
by any means.” said Holland, "but he is 
unquestionably a great player. 1 thought 
he looked scared." 

Distressed might be a better word. 


THE WEEK 

Uan. 30-Feb. 5) 

by BRUCE NEWMAN 


MIDWEST rr 

shaky week and wobbled into a tie for first 
place in the Metro 7. each having a 6-1 rec¬ 
ord in league play. Memphis State got there 
by beating Tulane 101-91 and pulling out a 
remarkable 86-85 overtime victory over St. 
Louis. The Tigers trailed St. Louis by six 
points as Billiken Guard Mark Alcorn went 
to the free-throw line with 38 seconds remain¬ 
ing. Alcorn missed, and Memphis State scored 
three baskets off its full-court press in the en¬ 
suing 28 seconds. Freshman Guard Kevin 
Fromm hit the tying basket with 10 seconds 
left in regulation play and nailed a 25-foot 
jumper from the corner with two seconds re¬ 
maining in overtime for the victory. 

St. Louis also lost to Florida State 72-68. 
after the Seminoles had suffered a stunning 
non-league defeat at home against South Al¬ 
abama. FSU stalled away most of the final 
three minutes of that game with the score 
tied 56-56. hoping to get a good last shot. 
Harry Davis got it. a four-footer with seven 
seconds to play, but it didn’t go in. and the 
Jaguars' Lonnie Leggett hit a running 35-foot¬ 
er at the buzzer. South Alabama hit 12% of 
its shots in the second half and outrebounded 
the taller Seminoles 31-15. 

Cincinnati, expected to be a power in the 
Metro Conference, continued to fade. By los¬ 
ing 83-76 to Louisville, the Bearcats brought 
their conference record to 4-6. "There’s not 
much we can do but play the games.” 
shrugged Cincinnati Coach Gale Catlett. Lou¬ 
isville also defeated Marshall 85-69 in a game 
that was held up by a 10-minute brawl in the 
first half. Call them the Louisville Sluggers. 

Kansas hung on to its lead in the Big Eight 
by clobbering Oklahoma State 83-65 and slip¬ 
ping past Oklahoma 69-68. Nebraska defeat¬ 
ed Colorado 86-75 and dumped Iowa State 
62-56 to stay a game behind the Jayhawks. 
Freshman Andre Smith, who ordinarily plays 
for the Comhuskers only when Carl McPipe 
is in foul trouble, stepped into a starting role 
when McPipe was suspended for a game and 
led Nebraska with 21 points against the Buf¬ 
falos. And he came off the bench for 16 against 
the Cyclones. Iowa State, which went into 
the week tied with Kansas for the conference 
lead, also lost to Kansas State. 74-63. In that 
game K-State's splendid guard. Mike Evans, 
became the leading career scorer in Big Eight 
history, with 1.951 points. Wildcat Coach 
Jack Hartman, who takes a rather dim view 
of individual records, said. "I told Mike be¬ 
fore the game to make his six points Ithe num¬ 
ber needed for the record! and get it over 
w ith so we could go on w ith the ball game ' 


DePaul needed three overtimes to beat 
Creighton 85-82, even though 6' 11" Center 
Dave Corzine scored 31 points. 

The previous four times the University of 
South Dakota Coyotes met South Dakota 
State, the outcome had been decided by a 
shot in the final three seconds. Each school 
had won two of the games, with the Coyotes 
holding a one-point bragging advantage in cu¬ 
mulative scores. This time the Jackrabbits 
beat the Coyotes 76-75. Steve Brown ended 
the latest cliff-hanger by scoring six of his 
team’s last eight points. 

1. ARKANSAS(ZI-I) 

2. KANSAS (18-3) 3. LOUISVILLE (14-3) 

\A/FQT * don’t believe we won. we 
VVL.OI played so badly. ” said New 
Mexico Guard Michael Cooper, after the Lo- 
bos won 94-91 at Wyoming. The Cowboys 
probably couldn't believe it. either. New Mex¬ 
ico led by 18 points with 8:22 to play, but 
began taking imprudent shots and squandered 
most of that margin. The Lobos did a better 
job of maintaining their composure against 
Colorado State and won 91-82. The differ¬ 
ence proved to be the New Mexico bench, 
which outscored State's reserves 31-2. 

UCLA continued to roll serenely along in 
the Pac-8. dispatching Stanford 101-64 and 
Cal 94-75. Against Stanford. UCLA had five 
players in double figures, led by David Green¬ 
wood with 21. 

Washington and Washington State swept 
Oregon and Oregon State. The Cougars edged 
the Beavers 63-58 and then beat the Ducks 
54-48. The team of Gudmundsson and Fronk 
did the job for Washington. In the Huskies' 
58-52 victory over Oregon. 7' 2" freshman 
Petur Gudmundsson scored three baskets, 
grabbed four rebounds and had four blocked 
shots during a 16-7 run. Guard Bob Fronk 
put in 15 points in a 64-61 defeat ofOSU. 

Nevada-Reno gained a comfortable edge 
over San Francisco in the West Coast Ath¬ 
letic Conference by beating Pepperdine 
60-50 and Loyola Marymount 88-77 to boost 
its league record to 7-1. San Francisco, now 
16-5. lost 101-87 to Portland, a team the 
Dons had beaten by 33 points three weeks ear¬ 
lier. The Pilots had two starters grounded by 
the flu. but got a career-high 19-point per¬ 
formance from George McCullough, a sel¬ 
dom-used senior guard. They also got a 41- 
point scoring binge from Point Guard Darwin 
Cook. USF later came up with a 96-85 win 
at Seattle. 

i wasn't going for a record.” said Port¬ 
land State's Freeman Williams. “1 just felt 
good and everybody out there was feeding 
me.” Williams was talking about his 81-point 
performance against Rocky Mountain Col¬ 
lege. which he accomplished by sinking 37 of 
56 shots. His total was 19 short of the record 
set by Frank Selvy in 1954 while playing for 
Furman. Williams had 54 of his points in the 
continued 
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AMC Pacer Wagon. 

The room and ride Americans want 
The value Americans need. 




n AMC 

MODEL: MANUFACTURER'S SUGGESTED 

RETAIL PRICE 

1978 AMC Pacer Wagon $4143 

STANDARD ENGINEERING FEATURES; 

Unique wide design. 

Extra-wide stance. 

Rack and pinion steering. 

Isolated suspension system. 

Extra-wide rear hatch. 

Fold-down rear seat. 

ADDITIONAL STANDARD FEATURES 
AND EQUIPMENT; 


232 CID 6-cylinder engine . ... ..N/C 

Electronic Ignition.N/C 

Front disc brakes. . N/C 

Whitewall tires .N/C 

Color-keyed wheel covers.N/C 

Extra Quiet Insulation . .N/C 

Individual reclining front seats .N/C 

Pleated soft-feel vinyl or 

velour upholstery.N/C 

Woodgrain instrument panel.N/C 

Electric clock.N/C 

Plush color-keyed 

carpeting throughout.N/C 

SUBTOTAL $4143 

OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Automatic transmission .296 

Power steering .147 

Woodgrain exterior trim.Ill 

AM radio.80 

TOTAL MANUFACTURER'S SUGGESTED 

RETAIL PRICE $4777* 


Transportation charges, license and title fees, state and local 
taxes, other options and dealer prep extra 
















COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


first half. “I thought he let down a little in 
the second half.” said Portland State Coach 
Ken Edwards. The next night, against Puget 
Sound. Williams pumped in 31 more. 

After trailing by eight points with 9'A min¬ 
utes to play, Utah State scrambled by St. 
Mary's 82-75. The Aggies also pounded Den¬ 
ver 86-66. getting 50 points from junior 
Guard Keith McDonald in the two wins. 

Utah handled Brigham Young's 2-2-1 
zone press so effectively that the Utes were 
able to hit 69% of their shots in an 89-76 vic¬ 
tory. Ute pivotmen Buster Mathcney and Tom 
Chambers combined to sink 16 of 17 field- 
goal attempts. 

1. NEW MEXICO (17-2) 

2. UCLA (16-2) 3. NEVADA-RENO(16-5) 

r A QT After winning about half a doz- 
L./\0 I en games that nobody expected 
it to and working its way to 11th in a wire- 
service poll, Georgetown finally lost a game 
it probably should have won. The Hoyas 
had 13 straight victories coming into their 
game with Boston College, and certainly BC 
Coach Tom Davis did not sound like a man 
who figured to come out on top. ‘‘1 talked 
to my assistants before the game." Davis 
said after it. “I told them. ‘Hey. we might 
gel blown right out of this thing.’ George¬ 
town is a good running ball club. They have 
some real talent.” 

Davis decided to match Georgetown fast 
break for fast break, and the strategy worked 
so well that the Hoyas were held to one field 
goal during a 12-minute stretch in the sec¬ 
ond half and ended up 81-76 losers. “We 
had to show that we’re not just a bunch of 
bandits out there." said BC’s Mike Bowie. 

Massachusetts upset Holy Cross 77-76 on 
a 24-foot fadeaway by Eric Williams at the 
buzzer. In the wild final 13 seconds of the 
game, each team had the ball stolen. UMass 
missed a free throw, a jump ball was called 
and Williams hit his shot. 

Holy Cross had been recovering from a 
slump, winning four games in succession, in¬ 
cluding a 91-70 decision over Brown. After 
the UMass loss, the Crusaders promptly be¬ 
gan another recovery with a 100-88 victory 
over Hofstra. Providence was in the midst of 
a three-game losing skid when it righted it¬ 
self by beating Rhode Island 79-59. 

Meanw hile Fairfield was quietly establish¬ 
ing itself as the best team in New England. 
After winning by scores of 82-78 over Man¬ 
hattan and 89-83 against Boston University, 
the Stags were 17-2. 

Penn continued to dominate the Ivy 
League, winning its Uth game in its last 12 
by outscoring Columbia 29-0 at one point 
during an 81-58 rout. Columbia had defeat¬ 
ed Princeton 38-36. but the Tigers rebound¬ 
ed with an 88-50 drubbing of Cornell. St. 
John’s became the latest in a succession of 
teams to beat Cincinnati. The Redmen's 


sixth straight win came by a 75-66 score. 

When Mercer visited North Carolina, the 
Tar Heels assigned their little-known oppo¬ 
nents to the locker room usually given to vis- 
itingjayvee teams. Mercer responded by near¬ 
ly dressing down Carolina in a 73-70 loss to 
the heavily favored Heels. Four days later Fur¬ 
man succeeded where Mercer had failed, 
knocking off Carolina 89-83. The Purple Pal¬ 
adins outscored the Tar Heels at the free- 
throw line by 28 points and benefited from a 
pair of technicals called on the North Caro¬ 
lina bench. Center Jonathan Moore, who 
scored 19 points for Furman, said. “Those 
technicals were the key to the game " If they 
weren’t, the fact that Furman outscored Car¬ 
olina 18-0 late in the game, after trailing by 
11 points, probably was. The next night the 
Paladins also knocked offN.C. State 68-67. 

In the ACC. Wake Forest destroyed Duke, 
which was playing without its injured star. 
Center Mike Gminski. 79-60. and handled 
Virginia 74-62. The Cavaliers had a nail 
biter against Maryland, pulling out a 66-64 
win when freshman star Jeff Lamp hit two 
free throws with nine seconds remaining. 

Virginia Tech handed Syracuse its second 
straight loss with 17 unanswered points in 
the second half. The Orangemen lost that one 
87-71 but bounced back with a 100-73 vic¬ 
tory over Siena. 

VMI (16-5) won its seventh and eighth 
straight, as senior Ron Carter became the first 
Keydet to score 2.000 career points. Carter 
got 54 in a 110-90 defeat of Richmond and a 
61-47 win over Roanoke. He now has 2.043. 

Rutgers seemed to be over its early-season 
streakiness, beating West Virginia 80-61 and 
Connecticut 78-70. Those were the eighth 
and ninth wins for the Scarlet Knights in their 
last 10 games. 

Marquette won 73-60 at Penn State and 
69-66 in double overtime at South Carolina, 
where emotions ran high over rumors that 
university officials were trying to ease out 
Coach Frank McGuire. 

1. NORTH CAROLINA (18-4) 

2. VIRGINIA (15-3) 3. SYRACUSE (15-4) 

l\ /l I A QT 11 had taken almost a full 
IVIILtL/iOI season, but Michigan 
State had finally made believers of the doubt¬ 
ers in the Big Ten. rolling up 13 consecutive 
wins, and getting a No. 5 national ranking 
and the conference lead. Then in one long 
nightmare of a week, the Spartans lost twice. 
The first defeat. 71-66 at Indiana, was bad 
enough. The Hoosiers had lost five of their 
last six conference games, and things had 
turned so sour in Bloomington that when 
Coach Bob Knight's name was announced be¬ 
fore the Michigan State game, there were 
some boos from the crowd of 12.347. 

But what really hurt the Spartans was the 
65-63 loss at East Lansing to cross-state rival 
Michigan. State fans had the feeling that the 


Spartans would break a 1-9 drought against 
the Wolverines, and in anticipation of that, 
they hurled invective at Michigan Coach 
Johnny Orr. But when Mark Lozier’s 29-fool 
shot fell through the net as time expired, the 
Wolverines were on top once again. Looking 
like Joel Grey on a bad night. Orr danced onto 
the floor after the game, blowing kisses at the 
Michigan Slate students who had abused him. 

After the Spartans won a return Engage¬ 
ment against Indiana 68-59. they were tied 
with Purdue for the conference lead, both 
with 8-2 records. The Boilermakers made it 
to the top by dumping Michigan twice. In 
the first game at Ann Arbor, the Wolverines 
hit just 38% of their shots and took only one 
free throw, compared to 21 foul shots for Pur¬ 
due. which won 80-65. The Boilermakers 
then slipped by Ohio State 71-69. and then 
Purdue s Joe Barry Carroll hit the Wolver¬ 
ines with 17 rebounds. 12 points and three 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

FREEMAN WILLIAMS: In a 133-110 win 
over Rocky Mountain, the Portland State 
guard scored 81 points, second-highest total 
in major-college play. The NCAA scoring 
champ is again on top with a 36.0 average. 


blocked shots in a 75-66 victory. Said Orr. 
who was no longer dancing. "Purdue is the 
best team we've played this year." 

Minnesota moved back into the Big Ten 
chase by beating Northwestern twice and 
Iowa once. Against the Hawkeyes. the Go¬ 
phers connected on 22 of their 25 shots in 
the second half. 

Loyola added Indiana Slate and George¬ 
town to its list of highly regarded victims, 
which had already included Marquette. The 
Ramblers handed the once-feared Sycamores 
their fifth straight loss. 79-76. before surpris¬ 
ing the Hoyas 68-65 in overtime. 

Kentucky took a stranglehold on the South¬ 
eastern Conference lead with a 90-73 vic¬ 
tory over Georgia and an 88-61 defeat of 
Florida. Sophomore Guard Kyle Macy hit 11 
of 13 shots and all eight of his free-throw at¬ 
tempts against Florida. He also had nine steals 
and six assists. Shooting 68%, Florida then 
turned around and beat Alabama 84-73. with 
Al Bonner scoring 29 points. 

Wisconsin-Green Bay. the No. I-ranked 
team in Division II. ran its record to 21-0 
with victories over Northeast Missouri 
(92-59) and Indiana-Purdue (86-59). Green 
Bay is leading the division in four of the six 
team statistical categories: defense, scoring 
margin, field-goal percentage and won-lost 
percentage. Green Bay Center Ron Ripley 
is the nation’s leading field-goal shooter, 
hitting at a 70% clip. 

1. KENTUCKY (16-1) 

2. MARQUETTE (17-2) 3. MICH. ST. (16-3) 
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The only low tar 
menthol cigarette with 
Salem satisfaction. 

Enjoy the satisfying 
cool taste you expect 
from Salem. Salem Lights 
and Lights 100’s, the 
Lights that say enjoy. 



LIGHT 100's:9 mg."taf",0.7 mg. nicotine. LIGHTS: 11 mg.”tar". 
0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG. '77. 










What, you ve 
never sampled 
the sweet-sour 
delights of the 
Pussycat? Hunry, 
after all, you've 
only got nine 
lives! Another 
super sour 
made with Earty 
Times and 
Bar-Tender's* 
instant 
Pussycat Mix. 


Add a little " » 1 

Early Times to 
cola and you've * 
put two great 
American tastes 
la their place. 

A glass. 


Say hello to 
the Tomcat, 
America's 
peachiest new 
sour. Brought to 
you live and in 
living color by 
Early Times and 
Bar-Tender's* 
Tomcat Instant Mix, 


The Atlanta Belle is 
so incredibly smooth, 
it'll ring your chimes. 

1 oz. Earty Times, % oz. 
Green Creme de Menthe, 
34 oz. White Creme de 
Cacao, 1 oz. cream, 
shake with cracked ice. 


let's get down to 
essentials. Early 
Times and soda. 
Or Early Times 
and water. With 
nothing between 
them but a few 
icy cubes. 




. i 


Early Times. Mix it up or keep it straight. To know us is to love us. 

1 1 ^ 86 or 80 Proof-forty rimes OWHery Co tomsvHie *y ETDCS1977 





boxing / Pat Putnam 


This time 



Curry 


j In their first fight, Bruce Curry floored WHfredo Benitez three times and lost, 
f ^ Ut ^ ^ Uert ° R' can tra ' ne< * f° r Mis one and his opponent was travel-worn 


so hot 


I n view of the first Benilez-Curry fight 
last November, the rematch was sup¬ 
posed to be all-out war. But what the 
fans at Madison Square Garden wit¬ 
nessed last Friday night was a dance and 
a shuffle through the fifth round, and by 
then Bruce Curry, who had fought only 
eight days before in Japan, was too ex¬ 
hausted to care. “I just wanted to get it 
done and go to bed,” he said later. “I 
should have sent out for coffee.” 

As Curry pooped out, Wilfredo Ben¬ 
itez. the junior welterweight champion 
of New York, surged. Curry had dropped 
him three times last year, but by the sixth 
round last Friday Benitez decided his 
chin was safe. Benitez began piling up 
points, more than enough, as it turned 
out, to win the 10-round decision. Which 
earned him the dubious pleasure of meet¬ 
ing lightweight champion Roberto Duran 
in New York on April 27. 

“But hold it a minute,” said Gregorio 
Benitez, the 19-year-old Puerto Rican’s 
father and manager. “We haven’t signed 
any contract to fight Duran. There are 
still a few things to discuss.” 

One is money, the other is weight. For 
the non-title bout, Duran would get 
$ 100.000. The Garden has offered Ben¬ 
itez $60,000 and wants him to come in 
at 143 pounds (for Curry he weighed 
145!4). Papa Benitez wants another $40,- 
000 and two more pounds—unless he 
sells his son’s contract first. 

“I want to sell my kid,” said Grego¬ 
rio. "All I’m asking is $150,000, 10% of 
all his future purses and two tickets to 
all his fights. I say to all of them, you put 
the money in my hand and I put my kid 
in your hand. After that I don’t care what 


In the sixth round, Benitez finally realized Curry was harmless and went to work piling up the points. 


you do with my kid. If the new owner 
wants him to fight Duran at 143 pounds, 
that is his worry. I want to be like Pon¬ 
tius Pilate: wash my hands of the whole 
thing.” 

Gregorio first offered to sell his son’s 
contract to promoter Don King, who said 
no thank you, but offered to pay him 
$ 150,000 for two fights. 

“1 wanted to sell him; all Don wanted 
to do was promote him.” said Gregorio. 
“And Don is always in a hurry. I don’t 


like to do business with people in a hur¬ 
ry. So I tell him to forget it." 

Then he asked Teddy Brenner, the 
Garden matchmaker, to help him find a 
buyer. 

“Are you kidding?" Brenner said. “I 
find a buyer, the buyer wants him to fight 
a certain guy, and then you tell him not 
to take the fight. Who is your son going 
to listen to: you or his new manager?” 

Benitez has a third argument against 
fighting Duran, at least in April. Last 
continued 
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June, Jos6 Sulaiman, the World Boxing 
Council president, told Gregorio that he 
was next in line for a shot at WBC wel¬ 
terweight champion Carlos Palomino. 

“Either him or the Chinese guy he’s 
fighting,” Gregorio said, apparently re¬ 
ferring to Ryu Sorimachi of Japan. 
“Brenner and me will be out in Las Ve¬ 
gas next week to talk to Palomino. Su- 
laim&n will be there too. So why fight 
Duran, like they are talking? Palomino 
is for a title and Duran is for 10 rounds. 
If we beat Palomino then we got the ti¬ 
tle and then we give a chance to Duran, 
only we’re fighting at 147 pounds then. 
With all that, right now a Duran match 
is too dangerous. Unless Teddy gives us 
the $ 100.000 and two more pounds. Then 
we fight.” 

For the moment, numbers like $100,- 
000 are beyond Curry's reach. That’s 
$96,000 more than he got for the first 
Benitez fight, when he was a 3-to-l un¬ 
derdog despite his 13-0 record. He all 
but destroyed the overconfident Puerto 
Rican, knocking him down three times. 


And then stood there and listened while 
two of the three New York judges gave 
Benitez the decision. 

Disgusted, the 21-year-old ex-Texan 
went home to Los Angeles, where he 
signed to fight Minoru Fugiya for $ 10,000 
in Japan on Jan. 24. Fugiya was Japan’s 
No. 3 junior welterweight. Curry already 
had knocked out Japan's No. 1 and 2. It 
was easy money. Then the Garden called 
and offered him the rematch with Ben¬ 
itez. For $12,500. 

“We were really in a bind," says Jesse 
Reid. Curry’s manager. "We were com¬ 
mitted to the fight in Japan, where Bruce 
is something of a hero. And we wanted 
the rematch with Benitez after the rob¬ 
bery they gave us. We figured we’d just 
go ahead with both fights.” 

The first one wasn’t much of a prob¬ 
lem. Overriding protests from the Gar¬ 
den. Curry flew to Japan, floored Fugiya 
five times and knocked him out in the 
third round. It was his eighth knockout 
in 15 fights. 

The next day Curry flew for 10 hours 


back to Los Angeles, rested there for a 
day, then flew for five hours to New York 
City, and rested for a week. Since Jan. 
22 he had had but one hard workout, 
plus three rounds of sparring against the 
inept Fugiya. 

“I know why they fought that bum in 
Japan," said Gregorio Benitez. “To build 
Curry’s confidence. After we beat him, 
he had to be down. It was a smart move 
on their part. But it won’t help him. We 
are going to put him in a hospital this 
time.” 

In a smart move of his own. Gregorio 
had shipped his playboy son to Mexico 
City for a month’s hard work in rarefied 
air. There Wilfredo sparred more than 
100 rounds, which is about 90 more than 
he sparred before the first Curry fight. 
“My kid was in terrible shape the first 
fight," Gregorio said. 

Sitting in a chair next to his father. 
Wilfredo grinned. He had been switch¬ 
ing the dial on a TV set. trying to find a 
monster movie. Now he said, “The first 
fight was supposed to be with Duran. I 
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was starling to work hard. Then Duran 
got sick, and they said I was fighting Cur¬ 
ry instead. I said, ‘Curry who?’ And I 
stopped working. He knocked me down 
three times. Then I knew who Curry was. 
This time I have worked very hard. I no 
play." 

For the first four rounds of the fight, 
Benitez remembered loo well who Cur¬ 
ry was. Mostly he stayed outside. Far out¬ 
side. 

“Go get him. Bruce!” Tom Logan. 
Curry's trainer, screamed from the cor¬ 
ner. “He’s the guy sitting in the second 
row. Press him. You’ve got to go get 
him.” 

Slowly, Curry pursued Benitez, occa¬ 
sionally banging to the body, pressing the 
fight, but not much. By the fifth round, 
Benitez began to realize he was in against 
a different Curry this time. The Puerto 
Rican became bolder, became once more 
the clever boxer who had taken the ju¬ 
nior welterweight title from Antonio 
Cervantes of Colombia. Sliding swiftly 
in and out. Benitez hammered at Curry 


in short, sharp bursts: jabs, hooks, 
straight right hands. They came in a blur. 
He has astonishing hand speed. 

Unhurt, but his strength fading rap¬ 
idly, Curry husbanded his punches, sav¬ 
ing what he had left for the one big punch 
that could end it. He almost found it— 
four seconds after the bell ended the sev¬ 
enth round. 

With eight seconds to go in the round, 
which he had dominated. Benitez scored 
with a hard right to the head. Stung, 
Curry went at him with both hands, 
and Benitez met him with both hands. 
Toe-to-toe they pounded each other. 
The bell rang. Still they fought. Ref¬ 
eree Tony Perez tried to move in be¬ 
tween the fighters, and Benitez hooked 
him hard to the head, blackening his 
left eye. As Perez staggered back. Cur¬ 
ry smashed a crushing hook to the right 
side of Benitez’ head. The Puerto Ri¬ 
can's legs quivered. Benitez’ comer was 
in an uproar. 

Leaping into the ring. Benitez’ assis¬ 
tant trainer. Jaran Manzanet, yelled back 


over his shoulder, “Get him. He’s hurt. 
He’s hurt.” 

Quickly his corner hustled Benitez to 
his stool, sat him down and went to work 
with ice water and smelling salts. 

”He‘s hurt,” Manzanet yelled again. 

“I see that,” snapped Gregorio. “I see 
that.” 

Benitez’ recovery was amazing. “Cur¬ 
ry has a big punch,” he said afterward, 
“1 have a bigger spirit.” From the eighth 
round on. he said, seeing Curry with his 
right eye was like peeking through a key¬ 
hole. Somehow he saw enough of him to 
bloody his nose in the eighth round, and 
he finished strongly to win the final two 
rounds. 

Later, Curry stopped by Teddy Bren¬ 
ner’s office to pick up a $1,000 check to 
get his group home to California. On the 
way out, Reid cashed the check at the 
Garden box office, collecting 10 $100 
bills. The next morning it was discov¬ 
ered one of the bills was counterfeit. 

“Good Lord,” said Reid, “what else 
can they do to us in this town?” end 
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So sang the poet, and indeed the horned guan, an 
exotic denizen of Central American mountains, 
is so rarely seen as to seem almost fabulous. 
A saga of a quest for a bird whose mating call 
is like a “ moo ” by ROBERT CANTWELL 
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1 Triunfo is a small village high on a big, bulky, 
flower-covered mountain in the state of Chia- 
#pas in southern Mexico near the Guatemala bor¬ 
der. Aside from a little snake that the natives call the 
chica bringa. which they say can jump six feet, there is 
nothing extraordinary about El Triunfo. the triumph. It is 
in the cloud forest, on the southern end of the Sierra 
Madre. whose peaks on the Guatemala side rise to 14.000 
feet. There are no challenging heights to be climbed, no 
ruins, no legends, no colorful markets in picturesque vil¬ 
lages. The settlement consists of four dirt-floored houses 
in a grassy clearing on the continental divide. Clear, cold 
streams flow in opposite directions there, steeply down to 
the west and south some 8,000 feet to the Pacific, which 
you can see from the heights in an immense, blue pan¬ 
orama. or more gradually down to the east, through zones 
of pines and oaks, into the jungle and the savannas of Chia¬ 
pas to the Gulf of Mexico some 200 miles away. The El 
Triunfo area is a wilderness. Most woods are active— 
trees moving, branches waving. But when the clouds hang 
around its tree trunks in the morning the woods about El 
Triunfo are ghostly, and in the afternoon, in the sem- 
itropical sunlight, they seem not so much wild as drugged 
and somnolent. 

Nonetheless, El Triunfo is an irresistible lure for one pos¬ 


sessed type of visitor for whom it provides the ultimate 
experience. It is one of the most glamorous places on 
earth for bird watchers. To take the more familiar species 
first, there is the wonderful singing quail, sometimes 
glimpsed peering up anxiously out of the underbrush, ex¬ 
cessively shy except at dawn and dusk, when it bursts into 
a song that consists of tuneful whistles followed by a flute 
solo. The rose-throated becard is there, a bird the size of an 
English sparrow and almost as plain-looking, except for a 
large headdress that resembles an ill-fitting Harpo Marx 
wig. Also the acorn woodpecker, a demented red. white 
and black bird that drills innumerable small holes in dead 
trees and pounds an acorn into each, apparently driven by 
an innate fear of impending famine, meanwhile giving out 
a hoarse cry that sounds like “Jacob! Jacob!” 

These are ordinary oddities, not hard to come by. The 
rose-throated becard and the acorn woodpecker are fre¬ 
quently seen in the Southwestern U.S. as well as elsewhere 
in Mexico, in places far easier to reach than El Triunfo. But 
there are also such rare, or infrequently sighted, birds as 
the black penelopina which likes to glide down from the 
top of a tall tree, giving astoundingly humanlike whistles 
and whirring its wings to produce a rattling, rushing and 
crashing noise that sounds like a falling tree. Another rarity 
is the aptly named resplendent quetzal. When the Amer¬ 
ican explorer and secret agent John Lloyd 
Stephens prowled around Chiapas in 
1839 he reported, “The quetzal is the 
most beautiful bird that flies." Modern 
ornithologists are more cautious. Roger 
Tory Peterson says merely that the quet¬ 
zal is the most spectacular bird in the 
New World. In any event the quetzal, 
with its radiant red and gold-green plum¬ 
age and its filmy train of feathers, shim¬ 
mers in these remote woods. Its feathers 
were once the royal plumes of the Az¬ 
tecs, their use restricted to members of 
Montezuma’s immediate family. 

There are some 10 to 12 species of 
hummingbirds around El Triunfo. They 
endure the cold mountain nights by slow¬ 
ing down their basal metabolism, a pro¬ 
cess akin to hibernation. Among them 
are the green-throated mountain gem, 
each of its throat feathertips a shining 
metallic green; the garnet-throated hum¬ 
mingbird. perhaps the most vividly col¬ 
ored of the 50 species of hummingbirds 
found in Mexico; the tiny wine-throated 
hummingbird, scarcely larger than a 
bumblebee, still so rarely seen that the 
most practiced bird watcher is transfixed 
by the sight of one; and the beautiful 


These colorful Central American birds arc I from 
bottom, counterclockwise): rose-throated becard: 
emerald toucanet; white-bellied chachalaca: col¬ 
lared trogon: mountain trogon. male and female. 
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hummingbird, so named because it is just that—the beau¬ 
tiful hummingbird. 

However, the birds that give El Triunfo Us special flavor 
are the mountain trogons. encountered frequently enough 
elsewhere in Mexico, but there in such numbers as to have 
become its symbol. They often fly in pairs, fast and fitfully 
in the morning, landing in a tree and taking off at once as 
though delivering urgent messages to someone hidden in 
the leaves. Later in the day you see them perched uncon¬ 
cernedly close-by, in plain sight, watching the bird watch¬ 
ers who are watching them, perhaps waiting for something 
to happen. In the soft light before sunset you see them in un¬ 
hurried flight around the forest edge. High up on the tip of 
a dead branch in the last rays of the sun, they symbolize 
the strangeness and remoteness of the tropical mountain 
and its uncanny wildlife. 

But why bother with them? “We find [in the forest] what¬ 
ever we seek," said Alexander Skutch, the pioneer natu¬ 
ralist of Costa Rica. “If we seek beauty, it is there pro¬ 
fusely. If we yearn for peace, it awaits us there. If, on the 
other hand, we gloat in strife and violence, it offers us that, 
too.” If you carry into this bird-enlivened wilderness an 
overpowering sense of the civilized world, you find your¬ 
self pitted against more enduring images—billowing vapor 
in the trees of the cloud forest at the first morning light, 
smoke rising straight up from the open fires by the cabins, 
birds constantly in motion and yet changeless, all of which 
you know you will always remember. 

“We are almost certain to see the resplendent quetzal,” 
said Victor Emanuel before we set out for El Triunfo. “It is 
possible, though less likely, that we will see the azure- 
rumped tanager. Whether we find the horned guan depends 
on many things, including the weather. There have been sev¬ 
eral expeditions in the past 10 years, and the horned guan 
has been seen only once. But those were brief expeditions, 
two or three days, and we will have five days.” 

We were a party of 12 ornithologists and amateur bird 
watchers, organized to publicize the importance of the El 
Triunfo area as a bird sanctuary and to search for its rarest 
bird, the horned guan. which exists only in a few locations 
in the chain of volcanic peaks and mountains that stretch 
from Chiapas into Guatemala. We assembled at the airport 
in Tuxtla Gutierrez and traveled in two rented Volkswagen 
buses by roundabout roads, through Villa Flores to a coffee 
plantation called Finca Prusia in the foothills below El 
Triunfo. In addition to Victor Emanuel and his partner in a 
company called Victor Emanuel Nature Tours—John Row¬ 
lett. a Texas ornithologist—the party included George 
Plimpton, a lawyer and his wife from Wisconsin, the chair¬ 
man of the board of the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia, a dentist from Massachusetts, a photographer 
from Austin. Texas, a retired real-estate dealer from Hous¬ 
ton, an Ohio coal-mine owner and a journalist and his wife. 

We ran a w ide range of ornithological experience. Dave 
Johnson, the dentist, was an expert. He had once worked 
as a missionary in the Guatemala highlands, winning the 
friendship of Indians by extracting infected teeth, and was 
at home in the woods. Plimpton had been a bird watcher in 
his childhood. His interest was revived when he went on a 


bird count in Texas with Victor Emanuel a year after the fa¬ 
mous Christmas bird count headed by Emanuel in which 
226 species were sighted, an alltime record for such efforts. 
Plimpton had also searched with Emanuel and Rowlett for 
the imperial woodpecker in the Mexican highlands north 
of Durango. (Almost two feel long, it is the biggest wood¬ 
pecker in the world: there have been no verified sightings 
since the 1950s.) Mary Ann and Tom Neuses, youthful-ap¬ 
pearing parents of grown children, had taken bird-watch¬ 
ing trips to the West Indies and to the Big Bend country of 
Texas. My wife Allison had made marvelous bird paintings 
in her girlhood, before she gave it up to make a living paint¬ 
ing portraits: she had never been camping before. We were 
a miscellaneous collection of interested but undisciplined 
observers and experienced veterans, held together by Vic¬ 
tor Emanuel's determination to find a horned guan. 

It was impossible for Victor to imagine that anyone might 
nor want to see a horned guan. He had been studying birds 
for 25 of his 36 years. When he talked about the guan, or 
any other bird, he seemed to be trying to sell it. The son of 
a Texas newspaperman, he had a gift for bird identification 
that had made him useful to ornithologists when he was a 
Boy Scout in Houston. While he was still in high school he 
went on ornithological expeditions to Mexico with scien¬ 
tists. After Harvard and a brief political career working for 
Texas Senator Ralph Yarborough, he became a professor 
of political science at Rice University and at the University 
of Houston but gave it up to lead bird expeditions. Slight, 
even frail-appearing, he displayed demoniac energy as he 
hustled through the woods, peeking into thickets, motion¬ 
ing imperiously for silence, spotting birds invisible to ev¬ 
eryone else. He seemed to pluck them out of the trees. His 
expedition to El Triunfo was a five-day lecture, in which 
the professor seemed constantly to be breaking off to rush 
down the trail to identify another bird—or a dozen more— 
before returning to continue where he left off. 

And what is the horned guan? Back in 1859 The Ibis , 
the authoritative ornithological journal of the time, said. 
“This bird, one of the most curious as well as the most in¬ 
teresting in Central America, is extremely rare.” The first 
known specimen was shot by a hunter in Guatemala in 
1848 and was given to an English trader, who presented it 
to the Earl of Derby to add to his collection. This resulted 
in its being known as the Derbyan Mountain-Pheasant [Or- 
eophasis derbianus I. Eleven years later Osbert Salvin. a 
member of the British Ornithologists' Union, happened to 
be in Guatemala and hired a professional hunter to shoot ad¬ 
ditional specimens. The hunter came back with a black, tur¬ 
key-sized bird, found that it was what Salvin wanted and 
returned the next day with tw'o more. Salvin asked to be 
taken to the place where they were shot. 

At dawn he set out with the hunter for the 12.000-foot 
Volcan dc Fuego in the Sierra Madre near the Mexican bor¬ 
der. They reached the mountain by nine o'clock and climbed 
through dense lowland growth to a region of pines and 
coarse grass and the cloud forest. Then they descended into 
steep ravines with thick growths of a palm called the hand 
plant —hi mano de mico. the monkey's hand of the natives— 
where the horned guan reportedly lived, feeding on wild 
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fruit. Four grueling trips failed to produce another spec¬ 
imen, leading to suspicions that the natives were keep¬ 
ing their source of supply to themselves, although Salvin 
denied this. The natives had no reason to go through an elab¬ 
orate and difficult deception. He concluded that the horned 
guan was a rare bird, even on the single mountain where it 
was known to exist. 

Fourteen years later, during another visit to Guatemala, 
Salvin reported to The Ibis that he had seen the skins of sev¬ 
eral horned guans but had no accurate information as to 
where they had come from. And there the matter rested for 
some 60 years. In 1934 Emmet Blake, who later wrote a 
field guide to Mexican birds, hunted for the guan on 14.000- 
foot Tajumulco in Guatemala—“the last stronghold,” he 
said, "of the most magnificent and least-known game bird 
of the western hemisphere." Blake and a native guide 
camped at the 10.000-foot level for a week without seeing 
or hearing a guan. Dropping down to the cloud forest at 



6,000 feet, they were at the point of starting back to 
camp empty-handed when the guide happened to pound 
on a tree trunk with his machete. There was an instant re¬ 
sponse from a guan overhead. It was so close that a shot 
would have blasted it to pieces, so Blake backed away, and 
the guan disappeared into the trees. Four days later Blake re¬ 
turned to the same spot and heard "a monotonous sound 
like the distant low mooing of a cow.... It suddenly stopped, 
and a big male guan strutted out upon a branch in plain 
sight and within easy range. I fired just as it flushed and 
could have whooped for joy as it crashed to earth. Imme¬ 
diately two other guans, unseen before, took flight, and a 
quick snapshot scored another hit. Two Derby's guans in a 
single day!” 

In all. Blake killed 17 horned guans. Large, tame and con¬ 
spicuous, the guan is one of those trusting birds which, as 
Salvin wrote, will watch a hunter come close “with a va¬ 
cant rather than an alarmed expression.” The reason for 
the guan’s scarcity was simple. It was good 
eating. The main reason a few horned guans 
survived around El Triunfo was that the 
steep mountain country discouraged anyone 
from hunting them. 

That is. anyone except bird watchers. Mi¬ 
guel Alvarez del Toro, director of the In¬ 
stitute of Natural History and Zoological 
Park in Tuxtla Gutierrez, included an ac¬ 
count of the horned guan in his catalog of 
Chiapas wildlife in 1952; he had seen a male 
horned guan on the top of a small tree in 
the El Triunfo cloud forest. Robert Andrle. 
an ornithologist from the Buffalo Museum 
of Science in New York, made a difficult 
backpack trip to El Triunfo in 1965. He saw 
a horned guan there (he also found one in 
Volcan Tajumulco in Guatemala) and ob¬ 
served it for half an hour. It hopped from 
branch to branch, uttering short guttural 
croaks and clacking its mandibles at the rate 
of two clacks per second. If you consider 
that an inadequate reward for such an ar¬ 
duous trip, you do not know bird watchers. 
“We know so little about the bird.” Victor 
Emanuel said earnestly. “Does it nest on 
the ground or in the trees? We don’t know. 
Nobody has ever seen it nest. How many 
eggs? We don't know that either.” 

Alexander Skutch reported that he came 
upon a horned guan one clear, frosty Feb¬ 
ruary morning on a ridge of the Sierra de 
Teepcin. 130 miles southeast of El Triunfo 
in Guatemala. The bird was a velvety black 
with bright yellow eyes, its head surmount¬ 
ed by a tall slender spike the color of ripe 
strawberries. It gave “a loud guttural out¬ 
cry, almost explosive in itssud- continued 
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denness and power." Skutch described it as an appa¬ 
rition. “its small yellow bill opening and closing with a 
loud clacking, as though the strange fowl tried to intim¬ 
idate me by this menace_1 have seen among birds few ap¬ 

pearances so bizarre.” 

I f Skutch found it rare, what hope could there be for the 
rest of us? Skutch began studying Central American birds 
in 1928. when he was a 24-year-old Johns Hopkins grad¬ 
uate. He bought a small farm in the remote Costa Rican 
woods, married the daughter of a Costa Rican naturalist 
and turned out such patiently assembled works as Life His¬ 
tories of Central American Birds and the monumental Par¬ 
ent Birds and Their Young, the culmination of more than 
40 years of observation. The books made him a venerated fig¬ 
ure among ornithologists. If he had seen few stranger birds 
than the horned guan in a lifetime of observation, it could 
be taken for granted that nobody else had seen more un¬ 
usual ones. And it was this elusive fowl that Victor ex¬ 
pected us to find. 

There were frequent stops on the way to the coffee plan¬ 
tation to enable the newcomers to add Mexican birds to 
their life lists—a black robin, a blue-crowned chloropho- 
nia. a Montezuma oropendola. a melodious blackbird—and 
there was a long pause before sunset to photograph a swal¬ 
low-tailed kite, not because it was a rarity, but because.it 
posed invitingly on a dead tree, totally indifferent to the 
bird watchers creeping toward it. The projected eight-hour 
drive from Tuxtla Gutierrez lengthened to 14 hours: the 
plantation was wrapped in sleep and inhospitable dark¬ 
ness when we arrived. We were quartered in a guest¬ 
house dormitory adjoining a platform where coffee beans 
were washed. Here we were required to reduce our packs 
to the bare essentials. Sleeping bags, warm clothing, tents, 
rain gear and the like went into duffel bags, to be loaded 
on pack animals in the morning: anything else had to be 
carried in backpacks. It was a silent, serious operation. 
Binoculars, cameras, film, socks, notebooks and insect 
repellent were ranged in piles around each hiker, to be 
appraised, weighed by hand, examined under the dim 
light of an unshaded low-wattage electric bulb and then 
added to the load or left behind. 

Plimpton examined his pack with puzzled concentration. 
He had barely made connections to Tuxtla; he had been on 
a lecture tour, speaking on successive nights at the Uni¬ 
versity of Massachusetts, Miami University in Ohio and the 
University of Oklahoma. “My wife packed my pack,” he 
said. “1 don't know what's in it." 

He drew out objects from its depths: sweaters, thermal un¬ 
derwear. Arctic garb. 

“I say,” he said at last. “I’ve got somebody else's pack.” 

It was. in fact, the pack of someone bound for skiing in 
Colorado. People crowded around Plimpton as he contin¬ 
ued to extract items suitable only for snow country. He 
looked like a magician holding an audience mesmerized by 
sleight-of-hand tricks. Finally he drew out a wallet. “His 
name is George Harrison.” he said, “and he's from White 
Plains, New York. There's a lot of money in here." 


“Now make it disappear.” someone said. 

Who could George Harrison be? At which of many air¬ 
port changes had Plimpton’s backpack been exchanged for 
Harrison's? What was Harrison going to do when he ar¬ 
rived at some ski resort with no money and a backpack full 
of tropical wear and field guides to Mexican birds? Dis¬ 
cussion of such questions went on into the night, along 
with emergency preparations to scrape together enough sup¬ 
plies to enable Plimpton to survive on the mountain. 

“Did you notice how calm George was?” my wife said. 
“If that had happened to you. you would have thought it 
was part of some gigantic international conspiracy.” 

“I think it is.” 

We waited in the morning at an outlying coffee-sepa¬ 
rating shed while the pack train went ahead up the trail— 
12 elegant little mules, light and trim, lightly laden, one 
horseman in the lead and another following, both men erect 
and poised like circus riders before the audience of our¬ 
selves and the coffee workers. Then we got underway in a 
line strung out for a quarter of a mile along a narrow path, 
clay or rock on one side, the tops of trees on the other. 

It was slow going, fortunately, with a long wait to let the 
woods quiet down after the mules passed. Because the trail 
was steep, any attempt to hurry might have ended the hunt 
for the horned guan right there. Emanuel and Rowlett 
ranged ahead, scanning the trees and motioning for the rest 
of us to catch up whenever anything unusual was sighted. 
There were emerald toucanets. bright green birds with im¬ 
mense. curved, black-and-yellow beaks: a gray silky-fly- 
catcher: a slate-throated redstart: a cinnamon flower-pierc¬ 
er: a hooded grosbeak: a rufous-collared (Andean) sparrow. 
The serious bird watchers studied them through their glass¬ 
es and entered each sighting in their notebooks—time, place, 
species. Conversation was limited. Mary Ann Neuses might 
call out. “Victor, was that a blue mockingbird or a blue-and- 
white mockingbird?" 

“It was a bluc-and-white.” 

The birds quickly became familiar objects. The first blue- 
throated motmot you see—or any motmot. for that matter— 
is likely to be arresting, but interest declines fast: there's 
another motmot. The trail grew steeper. The stops became 
more frequent. There were fewer and fewer huddles to lo¬ 
cate something in the trees: people just sat down wherever 
they were. And now the long line ahead became discour¬ 
aging in itself. You could see the leaders far in advance, 
until they passed out of sight, and then you would see them 
again, coming out of the tree ferns 200 feet or so above on 
the mountainside, going in the opposite direction. They had 
merely rounded some despicable switchback, and all the 
plodding still to be done would bring us back almost to 
where we were. 

Some hikers moved as effortlessly as strollers on a city 
street. Dave Johnson studied the woods and the rocks along 
the path with something like admiration. Minturn Wright, 
the Academy of Natural Sciences chairman, and Rod 
Thompson, the coal-mine owner, moved slowly and stead¬ 
ily onward while almost everyone else rested. They looked 
like a lawyer and his client walking to an important ap¬ 
pointment in the business district, their calm features show- 
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ing none of the ravage and strain evident on almost ev¬ 
eryone else’s faces. W. E. Saunders, a well-known 
ornithologist, has written that you could measure the loss 
of your hearing ornithologically. At the age of 60 he found 
he could no longer hear the notes of the golden-crowned 
kinglet. At 65 he could no longer hear the song of the cedar 
waxwing. At 68 he could not hear the Cape May warbler. 
Saunders understated the cost of bird watching. By mid¬ 
afternoon I could not even see any birds. In fact. I could 
hardly see the trees. In a way Allison had an advantage 
over the rest of us. Never having been camping before, she 
thought all outdoor recreation was like this. Bird-watching 
stops were now perfunctory—the pretext that they were to 
look at birds was dropped. They were to rest. I noticed that 
instead of scanning the trees, Allison was staring straight up¬ 
ward at heaven. Later she told me that she had once read a 
newspaper account of a helicopter that landed in the yard 
of a Mexican prison and plucked out an important convict; 
she was hoping it might come back and rescue her. 

1 was reduced to walking 200 steps and stopping, count¬ 
ing slowly to 100 before walking another 200. By four in 
the afternoon I was walking 100 steps and counting to 200. 
Soon I was down to 50 steps and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
Somewhere along about here I began to have hallucina¬ 
tions. 1 thought 1 was the last climber in the line, but sud¬ 
denly there was somebody behind me. An Englishman, tall 
and extremely pale, materialized on the trail and lifted my 
pack ofT my back. “Let me help you with this,” he said. It 
was not an Englishman, it was George Plimpton. He walked 
on ahead, staggering a little from the weight of my pack 
and that of the mysterious Harrison. My first reaction was 
one of deep gratitude, followed by an impulse to ask him if 
he would carry me, too. I met him again, half a mile on. He 
was sitting beside the trail with the two packs beside him. 
looking exhausted. 1 picked up my own and went on. He 
seemed pleased. 

About seven o’clock we tumbled and slid into the broad 
clearing at the summit. Camp was made in darkness on the 
banks of a small stream, a quarter of a mile from the set¬ 
tlement. “We will get up at five o’clock,” said Victor, “and 
start out as a group as soon as it is light. Then we will sep¬ 
arate into small groups to cover as much territory as we 
can, in the hope that somebody will hear the guan calling, 
and we can concentrate in that area.” 

The cloud forest is inanimate. The cloud is a filmy, gos¬ 
samer vapor rather than a fog; it drips down unevenly, like 
a sagging tent, sometimes only an arm's reach overhead, 
more often entangled in the lower branches of the trees. 
There is nothing to compare it with. Sometimes it suggests 
film sets for German expressionist movies like The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari , or those old scary illustrations of Hansel 
and Gretel lost in the woods, but mostly it seems displaced, 
rolling slowly and billowing gently among the motionless 
trees. Looking down from a ridge in the sunlight, the cloud 
is a milky, wavelike expanse of piles of vapor, through which 
dark branches project like those of trees partly submerged 
in a flood. 

The call of the horned guan is a low, vibrant, mooing 
sound that seems to radiate in all directions; it is almost im¬ 


possible to determine where it is coming from or from 

what distance. “You don’t hear it,” Victor said. “You 
feel it. It is the heartbeat of the cloud forest.” Every or¬ 
nithologist who has studied the call has remarked on its ven- 
triloquial character. Blake said, “Few sounds in nature are 
more difficult to trace ... the most unpredictable bird I 
have ever hunted.” Authorities are uncertain about the call 
itself, sometimes describing it as a soft, distant lowing, or 
as a resonant dovelike sound, or as a low, mooing booming. 
The amateur bird watchers among us were more imagi¬ 
native; they said it was like a cow mooing and snoring at 
the same time, or like a foghorn muffled by distance, or like 
the bass strings of a giant harp. 

On the first day it was heard only once, faint and untrace- 
able. On the second day it was not heard at all. If it really was 
the heartbeat of the cloud forest, the forest was dead: there 
were no vital signs. We were now divided into small groups, 
straining our ears over wider expanses. Victor and the ex¬ 
perts carried a parabolic microphone, borrowed from the 
Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology, to record the call of the 
guan in the wild. Victor also carried a large tape recorder 
with an amplifier and a battery of tapes of the calls of birds— 
quetzals, trogons. even the horned guan. 

We split up into small groups so that we could cover 
more territory and enhance our chances of spotting a guan. 
Our group of four was assigned to the trails that ran down 
the Pacific slope from El Triunfo. Except in the early morn¬ 
ing. before the sun burned off the cloud, there was little 
chance of finding a horned guan in that direction. This may 
have been just as well. Neither Tom and Mary Ann. nor Al¬ 
lison and I, were skilled enough to add any scientific in¬ 
formation about the bird if we saw it. There was, however, 
a chance that we might see the second great rarity of El 
Triunfo. Back in 1866 Dr. Jean Cabinis. editor of the Jour¬ 
nal ftir Ornithologie in Berlin, reported a new species of tan- 
ager in Central America. It was a small green-and-blue bird, 
the upper back a light metallic green, the lower back and 
rump a soft, washed blue. This was the azure-rumped tan- 
ager, tangara cabanisi , and a specimen was given to the Ber¬ 
lin Museum. Two years later P. L. Sclater, secretary to the 
Zoological Society of London, received another specimen, 
shot at Costa Cuca near the border of Guatemala and Mex¬ 
ico. These two stuffed birds were the only proof that the tan- 
ager really existed. “Extremely rare,” says Peterson and 
Chalifs A Field Guide to Mexican Birds. In 1937 an azure- 
rumped tanager was collected on Mount Ovando in Gua¬ 
temala not far south of El Triunfo. Two more were col¬ 
lected in Chiapas in 1943. 

We did not find it. But rounding a bend in the trail, com¬ 
ing out of the thickets, we did see the Pacific beyond a 
wide expanse of headland. On this side of El Triunfo the 
mountain dropped almost straight down: an ancient trail, 
even steeper than that from the coffee plantation, threaded 
around ridges and spurs. Along this trail in 1972 an expe¬ 
dition saw three azure-rumped tanagers and the species has 
been observed several limes since. We saw other treasures— 
a black-throated jay, a brown-backed solitaire, a spotted 
nightingale-thrush—but we failed to see a trace of the tan¬ 
ager. It was not possible to spend much time looking for it. 
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or for anything. While going down the steep trail was easy, 
our problem lay in getting back up to camp before dark. 

By the end of the third day Victor appeared to be grow¬ 
ing a little desperate, even though the guan had been seen 
once. Bill Failing, a former Army counterintelligence of¬ 
ficer. spotted it as it flew across the trail, but it was merely 
glimpsed, and it produced no sound. 

B ird-watching books assert that the great advan¬ 
tage of the sport, or pastime, or hobby, or what¬ 
ever it is. lies in that it can be practiced anywhere. 
Start in your own backyard, it is not necessary 
to walk vast distances," says A Guide to Bird Watching. 
Wide varieties can be found in "cultivated fields, farm build¬ 
ings. orchards, ungrazed wood lots, stream borders, springs, 
cattail swamps, sedge marshes, conifer groves, sandy fields, 
cliffs, bogs, golf courses, airports, cemeteries and so on." 

All this is nonsense. Bird watchers yearn to get as far 
away as possible from familiar scenes. After the experts 
have combed Trinidad and Madagascar and Nepal and Peru, 
they can return home and write of the pleasures of watch¬ 
ing blue jays and robins. Bird watchers have their heroes, 
and they almost always discover, or rediscover, rare birds. 
One hero of bird watchers’ folklore is Charles Bendire. Sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Lowell near Tucson in 1872. Major Bendire 
rode out alone one day to look for the zone-tailed hawk. 
He found a nest. "The bird was so very tame I concluded 
to examine the nest before attempting to secure the par¬ 
ent.” he wrote, "and it was well I did so. Climbing to the 
nest I found [an] egg. at the same instant saw from my el¬ 
evated position something else—namely, several Apache In¬ 
dians. ... In those days Apache Indians were not the most 
desirable neighbors, especially when one was up a tree and 
unarmed." Bendire put the egg in his mouth and slowly de¬ 
scended. knowing that any haste would indicate to the In¬ 
dians that he had seen them, which might lead them to 
attack him. He grabbed his shotgun, mounted his horse and 
raced back to the Fort, holding the egg in his mouth—"and 
a pretty big mouthful it was"—thus preserving for poster¬ 
ity a specimen of the zone-tailed hawk’s eggs. 

Bird watchers exult in at last finding the bird they 
searched for. but they have trouble communicating this ex¬ 
ultation to anybody except other bird watchers. William 
Dawson, in The Birds of California, tried hard to express 
his surprise at hearing a western yellowthroat utter a unique 
and unexpected song. "We ... were not unprepared for 
shocks." he wrote, "when Hoo hee, chink I woo chu tip fell 
upon the ear. Again and again came the measured accents, 
clear, strong and sweet." In The Trail of the Money Bird. 
Dillon Ripley of the Smithsonian told of his search in New 
Guinea for bruijn's brush turkey. Aepypodius bruijnii. dis¬ 
covered by plume hunters in the late !800’s and not seen 
again until 1939. when Ripley examined birds shot by one 
of his native hunters, "and there, wonder of wonders, was 
Aepypodius bruijnii!" 

This was the heroic tradition in which Victor Emanuel 
grew up. and the fading hope of finding the horned guan 
was painfully evident. By the fourth day he had taken to 


showing the beginners the birds of the forest edge. “We’re 
trying to get lots of birds to lots of people." he said philo¬ 
sophically. At night he set out to look for owls. 

"I am in awe of Emanuel." Plimpton has written. "Just a 
dash of wing, or the mildest of sounds, and he has himself 
an identification." His instant mastery of the elusive cloud- 
forest birds was startling; he saw them where you could not 
see them until he patiently directed your glasses to the right 
branch: he guessed a bird might be one hitherto unspotted 
and. when you looked in the field guide, he was invariably 
right: a yellowish flycatcher, a yellow-throated brush-finch, 
a black hawk-eagle, a white-bellied chachalaca. He indi¬ 
cated the subtle differences between species. "The social fly¬ 
catcher. the boat-billed flycatcher and the great kiskadee 
are incredibly similar." he'd say. "They have black-and- 
white striped heads and yellow breasts and short tails and 
they're chunky birds. ..." When your attention-span limit 
was reached he held out the promise of future pleasures. 
“Tomorrow we'll go back to that first ridge we climbed. I 
have a wine-throated hummingbird staked out there." There 
were birds enough to give even a beginner an impressive 
life list. But the horned guan was not among them. 

Evening of the fourth day. We were sitting around the 
fire at the camp. Dave Johnson had not returned. He had 
gone down the Pacific trail toward Mapastepec the day be¬ 
fore with Minturn Wright and Rod Thompson. At I p.m.. 
Wright and Thompson decided to climb back, but Dave 
said he would look around a little longer. It was agreed that 
he must have been caught by darkness and decided to spend 
the night on the trail. If he was not back by dark tonight, 
we would start out after him with flashlights. At 6:30 p.m. 
he appeared through the underbrush and stretched out on 
the grass by the fire. "I found it." he said. 

He had seen the azure-rumped tanager. After Minturn 
and Thompson left him he had gone farther down the trail. 
At 3:30 he stopped to watch a number of warblers. "All of 
a sudden." he said, “while I'm looking at them. I saw it. I 
said, "Holy smoke, that's it!' An azure-rumped tanager. Eight 
of them! They stayed there. Then whust'. They're gone. Then 
four or five minutes later five more came whizzing by and 
lit in the same tree." 

He decided to stay there, which meant that he could not 
hope to get back to camp before dark. Shortly before sun¬ 
down the tanagers returned. They acted like the warblers 
they traveled with. A spotted nightingale-thrush appeared 
with them on the trail, close to where he sat motionless. 

When Dave realized he would have to spend the night 
there, he lit a fire and stacked rocks around it. He had no 
food and very little treated water left. He made a brush bed 
near the fire, which he fed every hour or so. When the cold 
became intense, he put the warm rocks under his bed. 

"That was ingenious." Mary Ann Neuses said. 

In the morning the azure-rumped tanagers returned. Dave 
studied them and made notes until 7:30 a.m.. then he start¬ 
ed back to camp, a climb that took 11 hours. 

As he was telling us this. John Rowlett and three other ex¬ 
hausted bird watchers came into camp. 

“We saw it!” John yelled. "We saw the guan!" 

“Where?" Victor asked. 

continued 
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"About an hour away—too far to get there." he add¬ 
ed hastily, because Victor appeared ready to take off. 
"We went up and birded along the ridge and went on as far 
as we could go. Before coming back down off the ridge we 
just sat down. Then we heard it. but we couldn't track it 
down. Really sneaky. But it looked like a perfect habitat... 
and there it was! It was thrashing around on a tree. It ac¬ 
tually made a little foray out. It flew. It flew up higher in 
the tree and just hunched there. You could see the white 
band across the tail and the red horn,...” 

“How high up?” 

"About 60 feel. Way up there. We saw it at 3:30. and it 
blasted off at 4:10. Rod Thompson tried to get some mov¬ 
ies, but it was too dark in there. Then on the way back we 
saw two more. They were up in a tree over the creek, about 
30 feet up. Where is my tequila?” 

“We saw quetzals, too." said Minturn Wright. 

"Everybody has to get up at five.” Victor Emanuel said. 
"Everybody is going to hunt for the guan." 

The last day. Complications about the mule train com¬ 
ing up to get the camp gear delayed the early start. It was 
10 a.m. before Victor joined a small group heading for the 
ridge. “It is too late for guans to be calling." Victor said. “I 
don't expect to see any.” 

As he reported later, in a kind of formal address to the en¬ 
tire party. “It wasn’t very productive birding." He located 
some mountain-gems and a slate-throated redstart for the 
bird watchers, but his thoughts kept returning to the cloud 
forest. What could be done to preserve this area? And what 
was its real value? What could be done, in terms of per¬ 
sonnel and funds and international support, to keep its nat¬ 
ural state from being destroyed? 

“We walked around." Victor continued. "I was kind of 
lost in thought. Anyway, there were very few birds. I said. 
‘Let's sit down.’ I wanted to tape these thoughts. I didn't 
want to lose them. We were chattering about the preser¬ 
vation problem. I said. ‘We're in the forest. Be quiet.’ All 
of a sudden I heard it. except you don’t hear it. You feel it. 
It kind of creeps into your consciousness. I said to Mary 
Ann. There it is.’ 

“I am bad at sound directions. I have a partial hearing 
loss in one ear. I asked Allison and Mary Ann and Tom 
where it was coming from. They said. ‘Across the creek.' 
That meant back down the trail and up a hillside. But after 
we got up the hillside we couldn't hear it. Through the 
brush I could see light at the top of the ridge. I said. ‘I’ve 
never been to the top of this ridge. Let's go there.’ We 
pushed to the top of the ridge. There was a beautiful view, 
a valley and a wide sloping forest on the other side. There 
was a path on the top of that ridge. But we couldn’t hear 
the guan any longer." 

It was a bitter moment in the life of a great bird watcher. 
It was as though he were the only person in El Triunfo who 
had not seen a guan. He looked desolate when he realized 
his recorded guan call was not going to summon one and 
that his last chance to see a guan was gone. But he merely 
said stoically. “Let’s follow this path back to camp." 

The ridge path was steep and grew steeper. The bird 
watchers, lagging far behind, out of breath, were widely 


spaced when Victor put down his parabolic microphone 

and motioned for silence. He was on a high point of the 
ridge, in a kind of country favored by quetzals, and he put 
a quetzal call into the tape recorder, hoping to call in one 
of them as a parting gift. 

The call of the quetzal is a low double note, sounding 
like \^ahco. wahco and a whistled whee-ooh. Everybody 
had long since learned to remain absolutely silent and mo¬ 
tionless when Victor w'orked the parabolic microphone or 
turned on the tape recorder. Now. simultaneously with the 
recorded quetzal call, a guan began calling, but Victor, close 
to the tape recorder, did not hear it. It was a dull grunting 
sound, so porcine that the first reaction was. what are pigs 
doing up here? At first there was no bill-clacking or moo¬ 
ing. just a low steady repetition of the snorting grunt that 
pigs make while feeding. 

Victor, preoccupied with the quetzal tape, still had not 
heard the guan. and an awful fear gripped those who had. 
They could not call out to him. and they were afraid that if 
they moved, they might frighten the bird away. But Al¬ 
lison. closest to him. whispered urgently . “There's the guan!" 

“I shut off the tape recorder." Victor said later in his re¬ 
port. "in order to hear what she was saying. And then I 
heard the bill-clacking. I walked along the ridge, and there 
it was. It was just standing there! Just after spotting it. I 
had this terrible conflict. I just wanted to soak it up. but at 
the same time I wanted to make sure everyone saw it. but I 
didn't want to take my eyes off it. The others came along 
quickly, and we watched it for 10 minutes. Then it began 
walking back and forth on the branch, clacking its bill for a 
minute or two. looking around, getting more agitated. It 
jumped up to another branch, and when it did it went ohh — 
waugh!. its most agitated call. 

"We were watching it hopping around. Then some tree 
growths got in the way. and we couldn't see it. I thought 
we might go down the slope to the base of the tree, where 
our nearness might disturb it and start the bill-clacking again 
so we could locate it. But it just vanished. The same thing 
happened to Alexander Skutch: he described that myste¬ 
rious disappearance in a German ornithological publica¬ 
tion. Grzimeks Tierleben." 

Nobody saw the horned guan again. No one got a pic¬ 
ture of it. There were new tape recordings now' of its wil¬ 
derness call, but that was all. Back in civilization Plimpton 
managed to locate Harrison. He was pleased to have his 
money and belongings returned, and interested to learn 
where his pack had ended up. 

There was no question in Victor Emanuel's mind but 
that the El Triunfo trip had been a glorious success. We 
had set out to find the horned guan. and we had found it. 
For less dedicated searchers the results were not so clear- 
cut. "We find there what we seek." Skutch w rote in A Last 
Home of Mystery. "But in spite of beauty, tranquillity and 
endless variety, the forest at last becomes oppressive. ... 
We lose our proud pose as the lords of creation and come 
at last to feel what we actually are. small, bewildered crea¬ 
tures wandering timidly amid forces im¬ 
measurably more powerful and enduring 
than ourselves." end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Jan. 30-Fob. 5 


PRO BASKETBALL—Larry O'Brien is a class guy. When 
All-Star Guard Pete Maravlch suffered a knee injury 
this week, the commissioner stepped in and named John 
Havlicck as his replacement on the East squad, saying. 
"I can think of no player vs ho exemplifies the meaning 
of All-Star more. - ' Havlicek. who had been bypassed 
for the first time in 12 years and had just announced 
his retirement, would then be able to tie Bob Cousy's 
and Wilt Chamberlain's record 13 starts Next. East 
Coach Billy Cunningham of Philadelphia named his 
own Doug Collins to start for Maravich. But Collins, 
loo. is a class guy. and stepped aside to give his place in 
the lineup to Hondo, saying. "I would be honored if 
you started in my place." The East defeated the West 
133-125 as Havlicek scored six of his team's first eight 
points. Hondo and the Celtics had themselves quite a 
week. Although plagued by old age and injuries—Cur¬ 
tis Rowe, knee fluid; Cedric Maxwell, flu; Kevin Sta- 
com. bruised knee; Sidney Wicks, groin strain: and Jo 
Jo White, hcci spurs—Boston put together ns longest 
win streak (three) since mid-November. However. 
White's club-record string of 488 consecutive games was 
broken as Boston climbed into third place over Buffalo, 
which has now lost eight straight. Havlicek tallied a sea¬ 
son-high 29 points in the Celts' 116-94 victory over 
Washington. Philadelphia also won three games, includ¬ 
ing two over faltering Denver. In the second Nuggets 
g3mc. the lead changed 28 times and the score was tied 
on 10 occasions- Denver nearly blew an 18-point lead, 
but hung on to win 119-115 and revenge last week’s 
loss to the Knicks. one of three New York defeats that 
put it 9 1 /! games behind the Sixers. Denver remained 
on top of the Midwest. 4VJ in front of Chicago. Despite 
the loss of Maravich. the Jaz2 broke a team record, win¬ 
ning its 10th straight, and climbed over Cleveland into 
third place in the Central. San Antonio's eight-game 
winning streak, which tied a franchise record, was 
snapped in a 110-107 loss to Chicago, but with three 
wins—including a 127-113 defeat of Kansas City in 
which George Gervm scored a season-high 42 points— 
widened its lead to 4!6 over Washington. Portland won 
its 44th consecutive game at home (page 14). Golden 
State and Los Angeles changed places in the cellar for 
the umpteenth time this season. Los Angeles losing the 
momentum generated last week by Kareem Abdul-Jab- 
bai. who became the 14th playev in the NBA to Waul 
down 10.000 rebounds. The feat was hardly cause for ju¬ 
bilation. It took the Lakers an overtime to defeat the 
Nets, who are now 9-42 and have lost 16 straight. 

BOBSLEDDING—ERICH SCHARER and JOSEF BENZ 
of Switzerland won the world two-man championship 
at Lake Placid. 

BOWLING—MARK ROTH won his third PB.A tourna¬ 
ment of the year, defeating Joe Bcrardi 209-198 in the 
$75,000 King Louie Open at Overland Park. Kans, 

EDIE JO NEAL of Miami got her first pro win in 13 
years on the circuit, the $30,000 Minneapolis Classic in 
Edina. Minn , beating Judy Soutar in the final game 
201-185. 

BOXING—KALLlfc KNOETZt a Pretoria policeman 
who holds South Africa's "white heavyweight" title, 
knocked out Duane Bobick in the third round of a sched¬ 
uled 10-round bout in Johannesburg, before a crow'd of 
40.000. 

GOLF—Hubert Green won the $2*0,000 Hawaiian Open 
in Honolulu on the second hole of a sudden-death play¬ 
off wuh Bill Kraueri. 

hockey— Mil Buffalo narrowed Boston's Adams Di¬ 
vision lead lo just three points by winning three games 
and tying one. Defenseman Jerry (King Kongl Korab's 
goal lifted the Sabres past the Islanders 3-2. then For¬ 
ward Craig Ramsay's score with 10 seconds to play 
gained the Sabres a 2-2 tie at Toronto, The next night 
the Sabres collided head on w ith the Bruins and. backed 
by Don Edwards' spectacular goaltcnding. they escaped 
with a 3-1 victory as superpest Danny Gare had two 
goals. For Edwards, the league's most overworked goal¬ 
ie. ii was his 26th triumph of the season—an NHL high 
Buffalo wrapped up its best week of the schedule with 
a 4-2 victory at Minnesota as rookie Ric Seiling scored 
two goals and rookie Bob Sauve gave Edwards a rest in 
goal. Following their loss at Buffalo, the Islanders won 
three straight to expand their Patrick Division lead over 
Philadelphia lo four points. Rookie Mike Bossy scored 
six more goals, including his first hat trick in New York's 
6-1 rout of Washington for an NHL-high 39. Bossy 


needs only six goals in the remaining 29 games io break 
Rick Martin's goal-scoring record for rookies. Chicago 
remained on the warpath, extending its streak to six 
wins—and only one loss in 12 games—with a 3-1 de¬ 
feat of Philadelphia and a 5-1 shootout over Vancou¬ 
ver that padded the Black Hawks' Smythe Division lead 
over the Canucks to 13 points. Tony Esposito turned 
aside 36 Flyer shots while the Black Haw ks were put¬ 
ting three of their 14 shots past Bernie Parent. Mon¬ 
treal went West and luckily managed to prolong its un¬ 
beaten streak to 20 games, just three short of the league 
record. Jacques Lemaire's hat trick powered the Ca- 
nadiens past Colorado 5-3 before a Denver crowd of 
15.404, the Rockies' biggest turnout in history, but Mon¬ 
treal needed goals by Lemaire and Rejcan Houle 40 sec¬ 
onds apart late in the third period to gain a 4-4 tie at 
Vancouver, and then had to withstand a furious Los An¬ 
geles rally before departing with a 5-5 lie. 

WHA: It's the same old story New England leads sec¬ 
ond-place Winnipeg by four points in the standings In 
fact, it seems as if the Whalers have led the Jets by four 
points—and only four—since the second game of the 
season. Houston Goalie Wayne Rutledge stopped 25 Bir¬ 
mingham shots in the third period to lead the Aeros to 
a 4-2 win over the Bulls, and Ernie Wakely stopped 27 
in the Aeros' 5-4 defeat of the Whalers. 

HORSE RACING—Darrel McHarguc. Santa Anita's lead¬ 
ing rider, with 56 wins—23 more than Steve Cauthen— 
took Felty Yoder's 7-1 shot. MR REDOY (Yoder 
spelled backwards), past a tiring J, O. Tobin at the eighth 
pole to win the $230,200 Strub Stakes, covering the 
mile and a quarter in 2:01 and finishing 2Vi lengths in 
front of Text. It was the third loss in four starts for 
J O. Tobin since he became the only horse to beat Se¬ 
attle Slew. Said Jockey Cauthen of his mount: "I guess 
he doesn't want to run that far." 

MOTOR SPORTS—A turbocharged Porsche driven by 
ROLF STOMMELEN. ANTOINE HEZEMANS and 
PETER GREGG, averaging 108.743 mph, covered 
2.610 miles to win the 24 Hours of Daytona. In second 
place. 30 laps behind, was another Porsche, shared by 
Johnny Rutherford. Dick Barbour and Manfred Shurli. 

SKIING—At the World Alpine Ski championships in Gar- 
misch-Panenkirchen. West Germany. ANNEMAR1E 
MOSER-PROELL won the women’s combined gold 
medal, and INGEMAR STENMARK took the men s 
slalom and giant slalom (page 22). 

SPEED SKATING—ERIC HEIDEN set a world record 
of 4:16.2 in the 3.000-meter event at the world junior 
championships in Montreal. 

TRACK & FIELD—Three women's world indoor records 
fell at the Los Angeles Times games: MARY DECK¬ 
ER. racing indoois for the fust time in America since 
1976. bettered her 1974 mark in the 1.000-yard run by 
2.9 seconds with a 2:23.8 clocking: DEAN'DRA CAR¬ 
NEY lowered Patty Loverock's automatically timed rec¬ 
ord in the 60-vard dash by .06. covering the distance in 
6:72: and PATTY VAN WOLVELAERE improved 
Debby LaPlante's automatically limed record in the 60- 
vard hurdles by .29. being caught in 7.68. 

MILEPOSTS—NAMED: By the Los Angeles Rams as 
coach. GEORGE ALLEN. 59. who was fired by the 
Washington Redskins two weeks ago. 

NULLIFIED. By Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, 
the sale of Oakland A s Pitcher VIDA BLUE lo Cin¬ 
cinnati for $1.75 million and minor-leaguer Dave 

REINSTATED Bv NBA Commissioner Larry O'Brien. 
KERMIT WASHINGTON, who got a record SI0.000 
fine and a 60-day suspension for punching and severely 
injuring Houston Forward Rudy Tomjanovich. Wash¬ 
ington has since been traded from Los Angeles to Bos¬ 
ton: Tomjanovich will not return (his season 

DIED: R AY FAMECHON. 53. European featherweight 
boxing champion 1948-53.1954-55): in Chclles. France. 
Fnmcchon twice fought for the world title, losing in 
1950 to Willie Pep and in 1953 to Percy Bassett 

DIED MARGARET DONAHUE. 85. the first woman 
executive in major league baseball and the originator of 
season tickets and Ladies Day: in Crystal Lake. III. Don¬ 
ahue was hired as a stenographer in 1919 by Chicago 
Cub President William Vceck Sr. and worked her way 
up through the ranks, becoming a vice-president of the 
club in 1949 



FACES HIM TIME CROWD 



KRISCARROLL 


Kris. 13. w ho won region¬ 
al championships in sla¬ 
lom. iricks. jump and 
overall, was named 1977'g 
outstanding female East¬ 
ern water skier. In Au¬ 
gust. she became the firsi 
New Englander lo win 
the US. girls' overall 
title. 

TOMMY EMMA 


A junior and three-year 
starter on Manhasset 
High's basketball team. 
Tommy, a 6' 2” guard, is 
averaging 33 points a 
game and has 1.104 ca¬ 
reer points. 69 fewer than 
the school record held b> 
Jimmy Brown, who also 
played some football. 

JUAN SALAZAR 

OxM-ssD PxNk. Fls. 

Despite sitting out 15 
minutes of the game. 
Juan. 18. scored all eight 
goals for the Northeast 
High soccer team in its 
8-1 defeat of Cardinal 
Gibbons to set a county 
record- The Peruvian na¬ 
tive has tallied 44 goals in 
16 games. 

CYNOY SCHLAEPFER 


A senior center. Schlaep- 
fer. 21. scored 22 goals 
and had 17 assists in nine 
ice-hockey games, includ¬ 
ing a seven-goal game 
(with an assist) against 
Colgate, to lead Cornell 
to an 8-1 record. She has 
also had two other eight- 
point games. 

BOB WALKER 


Walker. 24. a 6' I". 240- 
pound three-time South¬ 
eastern Conference w res¬ 
tling champion and a 
silver medalist at the 19" 
Pan-American Games, 
became the first in 5.000 
matches to pin 7' 4". 505- 
pound Victor, the wres¬ 
tling bear. 

JOHN ZIMNAWOOA 

CiLtx Bt ssir. Mn 


Zimnawoda. 33 (whose 
name in Polish means 
“cold water"), a pile driv¬ 
er with a construction 
company and an English 
darts shooter for only 15 
months, won the US. 
Dart Associations na¬ 
tional championship in 
New York. 
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Edited by GAY ROOD 


GEORGE ALLEN’S DEPARTURE 

Sir: 

George Allen was not chased out of Wash¬ 
ington by the fans, but by the sportswriters. 1 
was absolutely disgusted to read Joe Mar¬ 
shall's article about Allen being fired ( Let's 
Start the Music. Jan. 30). It appears Marshall 
is just joining the detractors. He pointed out 
that Allen often has been called “devious and 
deceitful." Doesn't it look kind of fishy that 
as soon as Allen was fired. Jack Pardee re¬ 
signed as head coach of the Chicago Bears, 
was immediately the leading choice as a suc¬ 
cessor to Allen and was signed within a week? 
In all fairness, how can you accuse Allen of 
job hunting and not even mention the pos¬ 
sibility that Edward Bennett Williams was 
searching for a new coach while Allen was 
still under contract? 

Fred Schepartz 
Potomac. Md. 

Sir: 

Any dedicated football fan can clearly see 
why Allen left Washington. I suspect it had 
very little to do with stock options and a great 
deal to do with the fact that he has taken a 
football team, the Washington Redskins, and. 
through bad management and frivolous draft¬ 
ing. totally decimated it. 

You mention that Allen has taken his team 
to the playoffs five out of the last seven years. 
This is impressive. What is just as impres¬ 
sive. though, is that in two of the last three 
years, the Redskins have not been there. 1 sus¬ 
pect that Allen left Washington because he 
knew his number was up. 

Joseph J. Ricci 
Poland Spring. Maine 
Sir: 

There is one exception to Joe Marshall's 
postulate, which says that NFL coaches are 
hired to be fired: Tom Landry of the world 
champion Dallas Cowboys. He has proved 
over the years that he is the best there is. 

M. D. Leonard 
Hanover. N.H. 

Sir: 

That the Giants did not hire George Allen 
the second he became available is totally in¬ 
comprehensible to me. John McVay is prob¬ 
ably a nice guy. but he is not the man most 
likely to turn the Giants around. Allen would 
have given the Giants some leadership, some 
dedication and some hope. 

Sam B. Costantino 

Lyndhurst. N.J. 

THE PRO BOWL VOTE 

Sir: 

Your Scorecard item (Jan. 23) regarding 
John Hannah of the New England Patriots 


stated in part: “Curiously. Hannah was not se¬ 
lected to play in this year's Pro Bowl, for 
which the coaches do the voting." 

The statement is incorrect. Beginning this 
year, the voting to select Pro Bowl players 
was by both coaches and players. Each team 
in each conference had two equal votes—the 
vote of its head coach and the consensus vote 
of its players. 

A check of the AFC balloting shows that 
Hannah received considerable support. He 
finished tied for second in the voting by the 
coaches and fourth in the voting by the play¬ 
ers. The composite placed Hannah fourth in 
the balloting behind Joe DeLamielleure. 
Gene Upshaw and Bob Kuechenberg. the 
three selectees at guard. 

Val Pinchbeck Jr. 

Assistant to the President 
American Football Conference 
New York City 

WRONG FACE 

Sir: 

It was very kind of you to include our 
daughter Merilyn in Faces in the Crowd 
(Jan. 16). However, the face you featured was 
not Merilyn's. We would be most apprecia¬ 
tive if a correction of this error could be made 
in one of your future issues. 

Norma F. Chapman 
Diablo. Calif. 

• For a picture of gymnast Merilyn Chap¬ 
man. see below. SI apologizes to Merilyn. who 
at last December’s British Invitational became 
the first American since 1970 to win an all- 
around title while competing directly against 
U.S.S.R. gymnasts. SI also apologizes to 15- 
year-old Tricia Stultz of Braddock Heights. 
Md.. whose photograph appeared in Merilyn's 
place. Tricia. a center forward for the Mid- 



British Invitational winner Merilyn Chapman 


dletown (Md.) High School junior varsity and 
varsity field hockey teams, earned consider¬ 
ation as a Face in the Crowd by scoring 24 
goals in her sophomore season and seven goals 
in one jayvee game, the latter feat establish¬ 
ing school, league and county records.—ED. 

PLIMPTON ON SKATES 

Sir. 

Part I of George Plimpton's essay on goal¬ 
tending (Bozo the Bruin. Jan. 30) was a mas¬ 
terpiece and representative of his writing skill, 
I am a hockey fan (Flyers) and have read a 
lot about the game, but only Plimpton has pro¬ 
vided me with an insight into its romantic as¬ 
pects. He has done this by his perceptiveness 
and mood-setting analogies. Add to these a 
lacing of humor, and a description of the nuts 
and bolts of goaltending, and you have a read¬ 
ing experience. Thank you. George Plimpton! 
Thank you. SI' 

John F. Hock 
Doylestown. Pa. 

Sir: 

I was enthralled, amused, informed, enter¬ 
tained. enriched and delighted. George 
Plimpton showed the lighter side of profes¬ 
sional hockey while acknow ledging the feroc¬ 
ity of the sport. 

Tim Sheahan 
Ansonia.Conn. 

Sir: 

George Plimpton tells belter than anyone 
what it is like on the ice and why. after you 
have played the game, you are hooked. 

Tom Lynch 

Auburn. Mass. 

Sir: 

Score a goal for George Plimpton, but not 
without a big assist from good old Jim (Sea¬ 
weed) Pettie. Seaweed’s comments made the 
article outstanding reading. 

Bill Kitney 
Greensburg. Pa. 

Sir: 

How long must we endure George Plimp¬ 
ton? He has been battered on the pro foot¬ 
ball field, bloodied in the ring and now he 
flutters on the ice like some effete moth, prov¬ 
ing for the umpteenth time that his athletic ef¬ 
forts are an embarrassment to watch. He's a 
dilettante at all sports. Why restate the fact? 

Michael S. Ashman 
Binghamton. N.Y. 

Sir: 

If George Plimpton could play goalie as 
well as he can write, the Bruins would have 
another Vezina Trophy in their showcase. 

Andrew Karas 
Stamford. Conn. 
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BATHING BEAUTIES (CONT.) 

Sir: 

There are two issues of SI that I await with 
the eager anticipation of a bear searching out 
his first meal following a long winter’s hi¬ 
bernation. First, the bathing-suit issue (Jan. 
16). I can think of no better way to warm my 
innards than by soaking in the glow of Cher¬ 
yl Tiegs’ smile and dreaming of sunny beach¬ 
es. Second, the 19th Hole (Jan. 30) contain¬ 
ing reactions to the bathing-suit edition. The 
range of the reactions, from “Wow" to “Can¬ 
cel my subscription immediately," keeps me 
chuckling each year, and renewing my sub¬ 
scription. I wonder when my old high school 
librarian will write in accusing you of cor¬ 
rupting our youth. Little did she know of the 
lockcr-room photo clinic spearheaded by our 
right tackle. Woweee! On to next January! 

Dick McQuellon 
Asheville. N.C. 

Sir: 

Your annual bathing-suit issue is not as re¬ 
vealing as the letters that always follow it. 

J. M. Turner 
Vinita. Okla. 

CHAMPION DURAN 

Sir: 

Pat Putnam’s article on the Roberto Du- 
ran-Esteban DeJesus fight was great (A Solid 


Right to the Title. Jan. 301. Sports Illus¬ 
trated stands alone in its coverage of cham¬ 
pionship boxing, and I am especially glad that 
you include the lighter weight classes. That's 
where some of the finest boxers are. includ¬ 
ing lightweight champion Duran, who just 
might be the best boxer alive. Now Panama 
has produced two champions (at least): Du¬ 
ran and baseball's Rod Carew. 

Mark Potash 
Lincolnwood. III. 


Sir: 

iBueno You couldn't have said it better. 
Roberto Duran is the one and only champ! 

David Right 
Keyser. W. Va. 

MIDGETS 

Sir: 

I really enjoyed your article and pictures on 
indoor midget auto racing in Indiana I Come 
In. the Soise Is FrightTul. Jan. 30). However, 
another driver deserving of mention is Mel 
Kenyon, the 1977 USAC midget champion. 
His accomplishments are worthy of an entire 
article. Despite losing most of his left hand in 
a 1965 racing accident, he has won a record 
total of five USAC midget crowns and is the 
alltime leader in midget feature wins, with 
more than 85 to his credit. He also has placed 
in the top five at Indy on four different occa¬ 


sions. Kenyon is to midget racing what A. J. 
Foyt is to USAC championship racing and is 
quite possibly the best ever to drive the mighty 
little cars. Moreover, he is a gentleman and a 
credit to the sport. 

Tom Eidlmiller 
Nashville 

NOT SO REMOTE 

Sir: 

In the article about Earvin Johnson t Just 
Another Guy Named Eanin. Jan. 23) you 
stated that Michigan State Basketball Coach 
Jud Heathcote had been an assistant at “re¬ 
mote Washington State and a head man at 
even remoter Montana." In Hcathcote's 
fourth year at Montana, he led the Grizzlies 
to the Big Sky title and a first-round NCAA 
playoff victory over Utah State before losing 
to eventual national champion UCLA 67-64. 
If your reporting on Montana continues in 
this vein. SI will become remote here. 

Rod Gail 
Missoula. Mont. 

GROUSE FOOD 

Sir: 

I enjoyed Robert F. Jones' fine article on 
the care and feeding of partridge (A Firm 
Stand for the Quaking Aspen. Jan. 301. but I 
was sure grousing last winter after those birds 
ate most of the big. fat fruit buds from more 
continued 


The1980 Kenwoods. 


The new KA-7100 integrated DC ampli¬ 
fier and KT-7500 tuner give you perfor¬ 
mance unheard of in other separate amps 
and tuners, as well as giving you perfor¬ 
mance and features that will remain elusive 
in receivers for quite a while. 

The KA-7100 has the lowest total har¬ 
monic distortion (0.02%) of any integrated 
amp. The KT-7500 has two independent 
IF bands for optimum reception under any 
condition. 

By 1980, their performance will be con¬ 
sidered commonplace. Available to you 
now for the remarkable price of $575* for 
the pair 

'Nationally advertised value Actual prices are estab¬ 
lished by Kenwood dealers Handles optional 




* “J i. » c 



^KENWOOD 


For the Kenwood dealer nearest you see your Yellow Pages or write Kenwood 15777 So Broadway Gardena. CA 90248 
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Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 


Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Doctors have found a most effective I 
medication that actually helps shrink | 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis¬ 
sues caused by inflammation. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching. 


Tbsts by doctors on hundreds of pa¬ 
tients showed this to be true in many 
cases. The medication the doctors used 
was Preparation //®—the same Prepa¬ 
ration H you can get without a prescrip¬ 
tion. Ointment and suppositories. Use 
only as directed. 


PICK-A-KNICK 

Ora Lakeror a Bullet or a Buck You'll find all of basketball's biggies 
in one great lineup at the Speakers Bureau 
And that's not all. Our list includes over 2,000 of America's biggest 
celebrities from every sport-versatile performers who can jump 
right off the court (ice. diamond, gridiron, golf course, or race track) 
and into your marketing and promotion program. 

Sign one up to speak at your next sales meeting, to endorse your 
brand or open your new branch store. Your net results? A basket 
full of good will, good fun and good selling 
Contact Keith Morris. SI Athletes Service Program and Speakers 
Bureau. Time & Life Bldg.. New York. N Y. “10020, (212) 556-3338 




CATCH 
ALL THE 
ACTION... 

every week in 

Spoils 
SSIusCnrtsd 

Week after week SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED brings you 
all the color, excitement and 
action of sports. 

The impossible catches...the 
crucial plays...the winning 
strategies. With all the vivid 
full-color photography and 
"you-are-there" writing that puts SI in a league by itself. 
You can subscribe to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED right 
now. Simply call toll-free 800-621-8200. (In Illinois call 
8(X)-972-Ki02.) Well bill you after your subscription begins. 
Let SPORTS ILLUSTRATED bring all the action home 
to you. 


19TH HOLE continued 

than 3.000 young highbush blueberry plants 
in a selection nursery at Jonesboro. Maine. 
Next time maybe they will leave enough for 
us to evaluate the blueberry progenies for win¬ 
ter hardiness and fruit quality. 

I have no direct information on whether 
or not Maine's sweet lowbush blueberry pro¬ 
vides a significant food source for partridge. 
We have more than 40.000 acres in commer¬ 
cial production. The much smaller fruit buds, 
deep snow coverage in the winter and lack of 
cover for the partridge probably would all dis¬ 
courage its general use as a food source. 

Pall R. Helper 
Associate Professor of Horticulture 
University of Maine at Orono 
Orono. Maine 

THE HONEST APPROACH 

Sir: 

Your item "Honesty Gets Mugged" in 
Scorecard (Jan. 30) brought to mind an op¬ 
posite experience. Last year I was a coach of 
a fourth-grade girls' soccer team. We sent in 
accurate information on our team, including 
ages, which meant that we had to play in the 
age IO-to-12 league because several of our 
players would turn 10 before the end of the 
year. The experience of our team was zero, 
while the other teams averaged several sea¬ 
sons’ experience. 

We did not win a game. Even worse, we 
did not score a goal. This was pretty hard on 
the coaches and the parents, but the girls were 
playing with the same enthusiasm at the end 
of the season as at the start. And when we dis¬ 
tributed team pictures and participation tro¬ 
phies. one would have thought the team had 
won them all. Winning is great, but these girls 
taught us adults that it is not everything. 

John P. Boonl 
Dallas 

“NORMAL" TENNIS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Peter Nord for culling 
through the babble of the experts to show us 
tennis as we've come to know and hate it (The 
Game Normal People Play, Jan. 23). How¬ 
ever. Nord overlooks the useful tool of racket 
personification. After smoothly stroking a 
backhand off the far fence or placing a service 
return at your own feet instead of at your op¬ 
ponent’s, glare at your racket. This lets spec¬ 
tators know that your racket is an autonomous 
thing and the true cause of your sins. 

If personification fails, loudly inquire of a 
friend on the sidelines where in heck he found 
the racket you are borrowing. You may lose 
some friends, but at least you’ll salvage 
enough dignity to hack away another day. 

Tom Arenberg 
Grinnell. Iowa 


Address editorial mail to Spokis Illlstrated. 
Tune & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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Olds 98 Regency for '78 


A perfect marriage of 
logic and luxury. 

The Oldsmobile 98 Regency. Traditionally 
luxurious—yet surprisingly economical, too. 

The look is faithful to the Regency heritage. 
Classically formal, sculptured, clean. 

Inside, Regency is unmistakably limousine- 
like. Stretch out in soft velour seats with a 
loose-cushion look and center armrests. 

There's impressive headroom and legroom. 
And generous space for luggage. 

In traffic, you'll maneuver with surprising 
agility. And you’ll appreciate its smooth big-car 
ride. The sense of quiet that sun-ounds your most 
intimate conversations. 

Best of all, you get the unexpected luxury of 
good gas economy. EPA estimates are 22 mpg 
highway, 15 city, 17 combined, with standard 
350 V8. Your mileage depends on how you drive, 
your car's condition and its equipment. EPA 
estimates lower in California. 

The Oldsmobile 98 Regency. 

It’s one luxury car you can lose your heart to. 
And still keep your head.rt] 


98 Regency 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 













